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Francis Alexander 


By CATHARINE W. PIERCE 


RANCIS Alexander was one of a 

large number of American paint- 

ers in the first part of the nineteenth 
century who could support themselves, 
please their patrons and yet never did 
reach a level of achievement that would 
make their work of great artistic interest 
today. Interest in these men is, at least at 
the present, historical. They were the re- 
sult of three factors playing upon painters 
of their day. First, the education of the 
masses in America was meager. The art- 
ists themselves were often without cultur- 
al background or any professional train- 
ing in their art, and were so conscious of 
the lacks that they were too easily im- 
pressed by what they thought was tradi- 
tional and by what their patrons wanted. 
Second, the few intellectuals in America, 
stirred by the founding of the new Re- 
public, wrote of the coming native de- 
velopment of the arts in a way that stirred 
the zeal of all sorts of men, many of them 
not equipped to be more than artisans. 
Third, the prosperous citizens and poten- 
tial patrons were in some ways like those 
in Holland after the establishment of 
Dutch freedom: they wished at first a 


realistic record of themselves and of his- 


torical personages and events. In Ameri- 
ca, after the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the realistic influence of 
Copley and the Peales waned. Directness 
and realism were not enough for the pa- 
trons who increasingly wished to have 
more sentimentality, a moralizing refine- 
ment which was to mark the Victorian 
era. 

‘To some degree these factors played a 
part in the career of Francis Alexander. 
His education was slight, but he worked 
hard to gain a wider one and did so. He 
was inspired by the spirit of the day and 
progressed in training beyond the less 
gifted craftsman but he never developed 
an original or very personal style, feeling 
too readily tradition and popular demand. 

Alexander was born of Scotch ancestry 
in Killingly, Connecticut, on February 2, 
1800. ‘The main sources about him are 
Dunlap’s History of the... Arts of De- 
sign in the United States,’ C. G. Alex- 
ander’s Francesca Alexander,’ and the 
Misses Swett’s letters of John Ruskin to 

? William Dunlap, 4 History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Arts of Design in the United 
States, ed. Goodspeed, 1918, Vol. III 40. 

* Constance G. Alexander, Francesca Alex- 
ander (Cambridge, Mass., 1927). 
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Francesca Alexander,’ on all of which I 
have drawn heavily. If Dunlap were the 
only evidence, one would not have a true 
picture of the man. It is detailed and au- 
thoritative since it was written by Alex- 
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Alexander’s background was simple, 
rural. che house where he was born in 
Killingly still stands, robbed of any orizi- 
nal charm by time and the “improve- 
ments” of an immigrant farmer made 


ALEXANDER’S BIRTHPLACE, KILLINGLY, CONN, 
Courtesy Mr. Harry E. Back. 


ander himself, but at the age of thirty- 
three. ‘The account shows the ambition 
and drive of a Yankee, the pride in ad- 
vances made and an almost boastful buoy- 
ancy that was probably ephemeral. At the 
time of writing Alexander had just re- 
turned from his first trip to Europe, the 
future looked bright, commissions were 
pouring in. The years ahead, 1833 to 
1845, were to be the most successful of 
his life but his painting career, through 
circumstance and character, was to be a 
relatively short one in a span of eighty 
years. 

* Lucia G. and Mary C. Swett, Jo/n Ruskin’s 
Letters to Francesca Alexander ( Boston, 1931). 


since the photograph was taken about fifty 
years ago. Until he was about twenty 
Alexander worked on his father’s farm, 
taught school in the winter, and was 
thought by some of his neighbors to be 
shiftless. Henry Dexter, who later mar- 
ried a niece of Alexander’s and who paint- 
ed with him for a time, recalls that it was 
said that Frank wouldn’t work—all he 
would do was to hang around the house 
and paint.* 

His interest in painting was aroused, 
as Alexander tells Dunlap, by his catch- 
ing a fish and, wishing to express his de- 

‘John Albee, Henry Dexter, a Memorial 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1898), p. 25. 
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light in its colors, he made a painting of it. 
Excited by the result and the complimen- 
tary comments of neighbors, he threw 
himself into painting, advancing from fish 
to humans as subjects. He had no training, 


lending him paintings to copy and by 
showing him Stuart’s palette layout. Al- 
though Alexander’s total schooling could 
have been of a few months only, he evi- 
dently improved, for on his return to 





HOUSE BUILT BY ALEXANDER FOR HIS PARENTS, C. 1831 
Courtesy Mr. Harry E. Back. 


little equipment and the work of this peri- 
od is primitive in the sense used today to 
describe the work of itinerant painters. 
The portraits of the Wetherhead family, 
five in number, owned by Mrs. Harry E. 
Back of Danielson, Connecticut, are 
crude with little sense of form, characteri- 
zation or color. All are painted on bed 
ticking. At that time Alexander himself 
said he would have been content to be a 
sign painter. 

With the little money Alexander could 
gather he went twice to New York for 
lessons from Alexander Robertson who, 
with his brother Archibald, ran an acade- 
my. Trumbull and others helped him by 


Killingly he could ask higher prices. His 
connection with Robertson probably was 
of value also in enlarging his appreciation 
of media, for he worked much in pastel 
throughout his career, painted some min- 
iatures and took an interest in lithog- 
raphy, a new medium which had attrac- 
tions for the Robertsons. 

The years 1821-1825 seem to have 
been spent in Killingly and Providence. 
He became the protegé of Mrs. James B. 
Mason who started him out in Providence 
by driving him about and introducing him 
to possible patrons. He was an attractive 
looking man, and made friends quickly. 
His early work for Providence patrons is 
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dated 1823 and he probably went in that 
vear to board with the Misses Bowen, 
where he met people far above his rural 
social level. 

For about two years Alexander lived in 
Providence. His kind patroness died. He 
felt warm gratitude for her help all his 
life. Her portrait is now in the possession 
of Mrs. William Grosvenor of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. About the same 
time Alexander called on Gilbert Stuart 
in Boston where the old man encouraged 
him and said he had that which could not 
be taught. Many portraits of this time 
are owned in Providence and there is a 
night scene of the Eddy family and a 
friend, seated around a candlelit table, 
a portrait of Henry Dexter, a still life of 
peaches and grapes all owned by Miss 
Elizabeth Douglas of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

It is not clear when Alexander moved 
to Boston. He had been there often 
enough to be grouped with “painters well 
known in Boston” by the author of an 
acticle on lithography in The Boston 
Monthly Magazine of December, 1825.° 
He may have kept a room there for he 
went to the ceremonies at Bunker Hill 
Monument on June 17, and in 1826 to 
the memorial service held for Jefferson 
and Adams at Faneuil Hall where Dan- 
iel Webster was the speaker. Nine years 
later he was to paint the portrait of the 
orator, now at Dartmouth College. In 
that year he is listed as being at 146 South 
Main Street, Providence. In 1827 the 
Atheneum Exhibition catalogue gives 11 
School Street, Boston, and in 1828 for 
the first time he is included in the Boston 
Directory. 

Light on Alexander’s personality at this 
period of his life comes from an unpub- 
lished letter written to him by a young 

° The Boston Monthly Magazine, 1825, pp. 
378-384. 


woman, Miss Maria Francis, later to be 
famous as authoress and abolitionist un- 
der her married name of Lydia Maria © 
Child.° This letter reveals a character 
quite different from the one we deduce 
from Alexander’s own account published 
by Dunlap. The young lady wishes “you 
would throw off that sickly sensibility that 
leads you to distrust yourself and suspect 
others! It will be the ruin of you, if you 
indulge it.” ““You have genius—why do 
you care whether Mr. or Miss 
acknowledge it or not! Above all why do 
you care that another is more appreciated, 
while you are undervalued? Rich minds 
throw praise lavishly away and feel them- 
selves none the poorer. The throne of a 
rival is a thing to reach—not to bow down 
to, or to envy, nor yet to dispise. Do you 
know why I write in this style? It is be- 
cause your greatest fault is to be too easily 
discouraged.” 

Further, Miss Francis urged Alexan- 
der to go to Europe and points to the 
benefits to Chester Harding of study 
there. It is evident that Harding, returned 
to Boston in 1826 and sweeping the field 
before him (Gilbert Stuart asked ““How 
rages the Harding fever:”’), had caused 
Alexander envy and unhappiness. How- 
ever, Miss Francis sweetens her criticism 
with “Nature has gifted you with more 
genius than she gifted him.” Another 
matter referred to with reserve and pro- 
priety is about the portrait of Miss Marsh- 
all, “the lady who has occasioned so 
much excitement.” This portrait hung 
in Alexander’s painting room to be seen 
by any caller and Miss Francis tells him 
that his friends feel that it would be “‘gen- 
erous, gentlemanly and delicate” if he 
would not expose it to the multitude. It 
had been the subject of controversy be- 
tween them before and she writes at 








® Courtesy of the owner, Mr. W. Goodhue, 
Belmont, Mass. 
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length pleading for its removal to a less 
public place. 

Feeling in society at that time was so 
different, especially about women, from 
that which today tolerates any publicity 
if the person be prominent, that it is dif- 
ficult to guess what the tempest was 
about. Since Miss Marshall is described 
as “‘one so lovely, so young, so flattered, 
so unadvised”’ it is obvious that she can be 
none other than Emily Marshall a reign- 
ing beauty of the day and later Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Otis. When the British traveler 
Mrs. Basil Hall was in Boston, her diary 
on October 11, 1827 says “‘since we came 
here I have seen but one lady tolerably 
handsome and that is Miss Marshall a 
very celebrated person in Boston.” ‘ 

Every man in the city (except Mr. 
William Amory who so distinguished 
himself) was in love with the beautiful 
Miss Marshall and Alexander was no ex- 
ception. Since she had been the first per- 
son painted by Harding on his return, that 
too may have been part of the jealousy 
that Miss Francis was warring against in 
the younger painter. The riddle of Miss 
Marshall’s portrait and its solution will 
be given later. 

From the Memoir of Henry Dexter 
we learn of Alexander’s spending a vaca- 
tion in Killingly where he asked Dexter to 
get him orders for portraits.” Five were 
secured with Dexter’s own as a commis- 
sion. Dexter says that when he sat for his 
portrait the room was darkened with 
shawls over the windows except the top 
of one and that the actual painting took 
but three sittings. IThis comment perhaps 
explains why the early portraits have 
much sharper value contrast than the 
later ones, the effect achieved by block- 

* Mrs, Basil Hall, The Aristocratic Journey, 
ed. U. Pope-Hennessy (New York, 1931), p. 
88. 


= J. Albee, of. cit., p. 39. 


ing off all but one source of light. 

The prices received by Alexander for 
his work rose rapidly. At first he had five, 
eight, and fifteen dollars and by the time 
he came to Boston, forty, fifty and 
seventy-five for the different sizes. In the 
years between 1825 and 1831 he must 
have saved a sum far beyond the hopes 
of the farm boy leaving rocky Connecti- 
cut fields so short a time before. He was 
able to build a new house for his parents 
which stood until destroyed by fire in the 
early twentieth century. More important 
to himself, he was able to follow Miss 


-Francis’ recommendation to gO abroad. 


His work up to this time had been por- 
traits in pastel and oil, still life, at least 
ane biblical subject (“‘Joseph and _ his 
Brothers” in the Worcester Historical So- 
ciety ), and some genre (“The Egg Mer- 
chant” exhibited at the Athenzxum in 
1828). His list of clients is impressive: 
Mrs. Jared Sparks, Noah Webster, Ly- 
man Beecher, Nathaniel P. Willis (in 
which one may suspect a suggestion of 
Sully’s “Boy with the Torn Hat” of 
1820), and President Andrew Jackson 
for which he had spent time in Washing- 
ton in the winter of 1830. The best points 
about these pictures are the simplicity of 
composition, mainly head and shoulders 
which sometimes have an interesting all- 
over pattern; the low values; the model- 
ing of the heads and the fine use of re- 
flected lights. Neutralized color brings 
out the freshness of the flesh. His brush 
does not have a thick impasto, nor is it slick 
as it would be later. There is a glow of 
light, warm and attractive, that comes 
through the canvas. His characterization 
in some instances seems well founded. 
With some exceptions he painted men 
much better than women. 

Alexander’s trip to Europe began on 
October 23, 1831. Since he gives the 
itinerary in Dunlap I will not repeat but 
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note that unlike some American students 
he did not spend the major part of the 
time in England but in Italy. This indi- 
cates the change in taste and the fact that 
until a score of years in the future it 
would not be discovered that France was 
at this time the most progressive school for 
painters. 

During his stay in Providence, Alex- 
ander had studied Italian, which was 
helpful and he joined his friend ‘Thomas 
Cole in Rome where they lived in Claude 
Lorraine’s former quarters, so he was not 
without companionship. ‘These two, with 
Amasa Hewins,® went south to Naples 
and Paestum to do landscapes. There are 
other indications that Alexander had done 
landscape before the greater financial pos- 
sibilities of the portrait forced him to give 
it up, but today, as far as I know, there is 
none recognized as his. In 1835 after both 
Cole and Alexander had returned to 
America, Cole wrote from New York 
State regarding cork models made for 
him in Italy and offered to repay Alex- 
ander for them with the gift of a paint- 
ing.” This reference to cork models sug- 
gests the method Gainsborough used in 
setting up scenes for his landscapes with 
sponge, coal and cork. 

Alexander made long stops in Rome 
and Florence and was in Venice for seven 
months. The only suggestion of what he 
looked at in Venice is the fact that he 
copied “ta Veronese” in the Ducal Palace. 
The social contacts abroad were interest- 
ing but seem to have been casual and not 
gained by letters of introduction to “‘the 
gay and fashionable” against which Miss 
Francis had warned him. He always 
treasured the fact that Sir Walter Scott 

” A Boston Portrait Painter visits Italy, ed. 
F.H. Allen (Boston, 1931), p. 89 ff. 

'’ Louis L. Noble, The Course of Empire, 
Voyage of Life and other Pictures (New York, 
(353), p. 194. 


had come to his studio in Rome ( Dunlap) 
but he did not mention a meeting with a 
compatriot later to be well known, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Emerson in his jour- 
nal refers to the pleasure he had in an ac- 
quaintance with John Cranch, the por- 
trait painter, whose company was a relief 
in the round of sightseeing in Rome. For 
April 4, 1833, about a visit to St. Peter’s, 
Emerson writes: ““Thence we came out 
(I was walking with two painters Cranch 
and Alexander) under the moon and saw 
the planet shine upon the finest fountains 
in the world, and upon all the stone saints 
in the piazza and the grand church it- 
self.” ** 

Among other Americans whom Alex- 
ander met were Mr. Samuel Swett and 
his daughter Lucia of Boston. Mr. Swett 
was a merchant who had married a 
daughter of William Gray of Salem who 
had been one of the wealthiest men in 
America, and was taking his daughter on 
a tour. Alexander painted Lucia, then 
eighteen, in Florence in 1832 and the re- 
sult of this acquaintance was that, four 
years later, the painter and his subject 
were married. 

It is hard to tell what type of painting 
in Europe interested Alexander most. It 
may have been that such a feast of mu- 
seums, churches and galleries was too 
much for his equilibrium, that he had not 
the individual bent or power to select and 
make things his own, that his work was 
happier when he had fewer influences 
playing upon him. In France this was the 
period of conflict between the Romanti- 
cists and the Classicists, the time in which 
Corot was creating his tranquil and sunny 
views of Italy and France. Although 
George Cooke’s copy of Gericault’s 
“Wreck of the Medusa” would be ex- 

11 Ralph W. Emerson, T/e Heart of Emer- 


son’s Journals, ed. Bliss Perry (Boston, 1926), 
p. 69. 
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hibited in Boston before Alexander’s re- 
turn,’~ it is to be doubted whether he was 
drawn to the drama of the Romanticists 
or even saw a Corot in France. A crayon 
sketch of a woman and child, posed some- 
what as is Mme. Vigee-Lebrun’s famous 
picture, intimates that the eighteenth-cen- 
tury mode was more sympathic to him 
than Delacroix or Ingres. 

On August 24, 1833, Alexander re- 
turned to Boston and Columbian Hall to 
take up his profession. After a year and a 
half in Europe he certainly had accumu- 
lated material to exhibit and that he had 
such a show is certain though the evidence 
as to the time is conflicting. In May of 
1834 a joint show was put on at the 
Harding Gallery with Harding and 
Doughty, the catalogue of which survives. 
A notice in the Boston Advertiser of May 
14 announcing the exhibit says “‘the ori- 
gin of the present Artists Gallery” was 
due to the lack of pecuniary assistance to 
painters entering the annual show at the 
Atheneum. This was probably Alexan- 
der’s post-European debut though many 
writers have put it in 1833."° 

At the Harding Gallery in School 
Street (lighted at night by gas) Alexan- 
der presented to his public thirty-nine pic- 
tures. Some by their titles, others by vari- 
ous indications are the work of his months 
abroad: “A Peasant before the Virgin,” 
“Roman Lady,” “Venetian Lady from 
Life,” “Peasant from Aricci,” “‘Roman 
Peasant” (two), “Capuchin Friar” 
(two), copy of “a Veronese,” “Sybil,” 
“Young Roman” (two) indicate this. 
Miss Swett’s portrait was done in Flor- 
ence and that of Miss Wheelright may be 
of one of the family of an English artist 
living in Florence, while the ‘“Magda- 
len” Sir Walter Scott saw on the easel in 

** Daily Evening Transcript, May 13, 1833. 

*S Isham, Tuckerman, Thieme-Becker, C. G. 
Alexander. 
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Rome. Had there been an earlier exhibi- 
tion in 1833 it would seem as though there 
would not have been so many works pro- 
duced during his travels to show in 1834. 

Forty years later the influence of Eu- 
rope on Alexander’s style was noted by 
French who wrote in his Art and Artists 
of Connecticut’ that it had changed ma- 
terially “though it had more of the world 
in it, it had deteriorated.” This was quite 
true. In contrast to former work he had 
lost much of the force of modeling, the 
paint was thinner and has not stood up as 
well, and the pictures lacked the glow that 
the best of his works show. He sentimen- 
talized, made eyes larger than nature, and 
in the oval pastels made use of a slight and 
fanciful background of sky and trees. It 
would seem that these trends were not the 
real painter but his bowing to fashion. 

The marriage of Francis Alexander 
to Lucia Gray Swett took place on May 
9, 1836, at the Park Street Church in 
Boston. It was a triumph for the young 
bride whose father had opposed the mar- 
riage and had shut her in her room on a 
short diet, somewhat amplified by choco- 
late smuggled in to her by her young 
brother William.*® Her father being a 
practical man of business probably had 
little liking for artists as sons-in-law. 
Lucia was as determined in youth as in 
age and won out. 

The Alexander menage was set up on 
West Cedar Street where on February 
27, 1837, their only child was born, 
Esther Frances, later called Francesca, 
who became widely known through the 
praise given her drawings by Ruskin. 
These early years must have been happy 
ones for the family. Throughout life 
Alexander had of of 


4H. W. French, 4rt and Artists of Con- 
necticut (Boston and New York, 1879), p. 62. 


a love nature, 


*° In conversation with Miss Emily Hallo- 
well, West Medford, Mass. 
> ’ 
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flowers, trees and animals which he could 
express in the summers at a cottage near 
King’s Beach, Lynn. After many years 
abroad, near the end of his long life, his 
wife wrote that his tastes were all for 
flowers and animals and that he longed 
for a rather large house in America—a 
wish never fulfilled. 

Alexander was devoted to his baby 
daughter and when she was about a year 
old sent sketches of her to Horatio 
Greenough in Florence, ordering a bust. 
In reply Greenough wrote to his brother: 
“Say to Alexander that I am pleased with 
the sketches of his child but he must have 
patience. I know not indeed if it will be 
possible for me to try so uncertain an ex- 
periment based on so many data. Had it 
been an old man’s head, I should be san- 
guine but these little milk sponges are so 
subtle in their forms, so difficult to copy 
under the most favorable circumstances 
that I fear it will be labor lost.” *® 

[I had puzzled over Maria Francis’ 
letter about Miss M.’s portrait for a year 
before reading the Greenough letters and 
it was through them that I resolved the 
problem. Greenough had been commis- 
sioned by Mr. Otis to make a bust of 
Emily who died after five years of mar- 
ried life. Greenough wrote: "a observed 
with disappointment that there is no por- 
traitof Mrs. Emily Otis.”’ (In a case sent 
from America.) “How this happened, 
whether from Alexander’s or Mr. Otis’s 
unwillingness to have a good picture cross 
the water I cannot decide; but this is sure, 
that I cannot risk a bust made from the 
cast alone. I beg you to say this: What I 
have is useful but will not suffice.”’ *‘ 

In 1838 we read further “The case 
containing Mrs. Otis’s portrait and that 
of Alexander’s babe arrived last week in 

‘© Letters of Horatio Greenough (Boston, 
1887), p. 121. 


* [bid., pp. 115-116. 


perfect order. The picture of Mrs. Otis 
with all its imperfections will be of great 
use to me.” *> This evidence is conclusive 
that Alexander had painted Miss Mar- 
shall but the painting and the bust were 
unknown and the protests of Miss Francis 
still unexplained. A chance remark on my 
part one day about Emily Marshall to 
the Director of the Athenzum drew from 
him the enthusiastic reply that he was one 
of her admirers and that he had a bust of 
her outside his office where he could see 
it and wouldn’t I come and view it too. 
It proved to be the Greenough bust res- 
cued from the attic of a descendant’s 
house, and when the Director told me 
there was a great-grandson of Emily liv- 
ing in Boston, more information was se- 
cured which made the protests of Miss 
Francis appear in their true light. The 
great-grandson’” told me that in his youth, 
there had been a portrait of Emily in the 
attic of his mother’s house which his 
grandmother had refused to have hung 
‘The that the 
sparce and diaphanous covering of the 


downstairs. reason was 
bosom was considered in those days to be 
too revealing for propriety. Thus we learn 
after a hundred and twenty-five years the 
cause of Boston gossip and the friendly 
concern of Maria Francis. 

The portrait of Emily Marshall which 
was sent overseas to help Greenough, is 
now owned by Mrs. Dall but it does not 
seem to be the one “too thinly draped.” 
In this painting the age, costume and hair- 
do of the sitter indicate a date later than 
1826 and it is probable that Alexander 
did two portraits of the lady. 

Greenough’s bust was not finished until 
1844; Greenough never was satisfied 
with it and in sending it to America wrote: 
“T hope he (Mr. Otis) will not make an 

'S [bid., p. 121. 


1% In conversation with Mr. Samuel E. Mori- 
son. 1952. 
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exhibition of it.”’ Of the head of the “‘little 
milk sponge”’ we hear no more. 

For a time Alexander was one of the 
most successful portraitists in Boston and 
in 1840 was made an honorary member 
of the National Academy of Design. In 
1842 when Charles Dickens came to 
America a wave of feeling was stirred up 
against Alexander through a misunder- 
standing that has persisted to the present. 
The story is given in Isham’s American 
Painting”’ that Alexander met Dickens’ 
ship at Quarantine and got the favor of 
doing a portrait which Dickens thought 
sheer impudence and gained for Alexan- 
der the name of the “Art Jockey.” This 
story Is entirely disproved by Dickens’ let- 
ter to his friend John Forster about his 
landing in Boston on January 22:“A Mr. 
Alexander to whom I had written from 
England promising to sit for a portrait was 
on board directly we reached land.” ** So, 
unjustly, Alexander received the oppro- 
brious name and the word “‘Alexandered”’ 
was used- by Longfellow to mean bad gered 
in one of his personal letters. 

‘That Alexander made the most of his 
acquaintance with Dickens can not be 
doubted. ‘The papers of the day recorded 
the crowds that gathered to watch the 
author and his wife go from the ‘Tremont 
House to the studio where a few favored 
friends were introduced to the great man. 
Ata dinner given for Dickens by Francis 
Calley Gray the Connecticut farm boy 
and self-made painter sat down with Pres- 
cott, Sparks, Ticknor, Dana and Curtis. 
This was surely a high point in the social 
life of Boston and may mark as well the 
apex of Alexander’s success. 

It is hard to gauge Alexander’s rate of 
production as he rarely signed or dated his 

-’ Samuel Isham, History of American Paint- 
mg (New York, 1936), p. 172. 

-! John Forster, Life of Charles Dickens 
(London and New York, 1899), Vol. 1, 206. 
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work. A possible check may be in the 
number of paintings he exhibited at the 
Athenzum. From 1834 to 1845 he had 
from two to nine annually but from 1847 
to 1573 he often was not represented at 
all or had but one—usually the portrait 
of Dickens. This picture, owned by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and on loan 
to Houghton Library, is not pleasant. It 
is delicate and mannered and makes Dick- 
ens effeminate. It would be interesting 
to know what caused this decrease in ex- 
hibited work and the spinelessness of the 
work during the forties and fifties. Was 
it that “‘sickly sensibility that leads you to 
distrust yourself” that had again attacked 
him, combined with the wealth of his wife 
which made earning an income less neces- 
sary? Or were there so few commissions 
that he wanted to get away from the 
city where he had once been first among 
the painters’ Allston and Vanderlyn too 
suffered a similar change on their return 
from Europe. 

Whatever the cause, the family left for 
Europe in 1853. From one account it 
was to train Francesca’s voice,*~ from an- 
other because of her father’s health.-° 
Though fourteen months were to be 
spent in America (1868-1869) the rest 
of their lives would be passed in Italy. 
For twenty-seven years, a productive life- 
time for some, Alexander gave up paint- 
ing as a profession. 

Alexander’s point of view in the fifties 
is found in the memoirs of his friend 
‘Thomas Ball, the sculptor, who went to 
Florence in 1854. “My old friend Fran- 
cis Alexander with his wife and daughter 
Fanny (‘Francesca’) were living in Flor- 
ence then and received us very warmly 
and made my first birthday in Italy pass 
most pleasantly by inviting us to dinner 
and afterwards to a delightful drive— 

“= Alexander, op. cit., p. 56. 


- Swett, op. ( It., p. 7 
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From the time he came here he had spent 
most of his time repairing and touching up 
old paintings which he delighted to hunt 
up in every out of the way corner. They 
were living when we first came opposite 
the Strozzi Palace; and every morning 
there would be an array of ‘old masters’ 
in various stages of dilapidation strung 
along in front of the palace, their owners 
watching intently the house opposite for 
Mr. Alexander to appear at the window, 
when if he saw anything promising, he 
would descend and examine it. I asked 
him if he himself no longer painted; he 


answered in his bluff manner ‘No; what’s - 


the use when I can buy a better picture for 
a dollar and a half than I can paint my- 
— 

To collect primitiy es, to teach his 
daughter to draw and paint ( for she gave 
up singing lessons ), to be charitable to the 
Italian peasants with a bit of Bible teach- 
ing along with the alms, seems to have 
filled the rest of his days. He evidently 
never was reconciled to the long years in 
Italy ,a concession made for his daughter’s 
sake. He was a Yankee through and 
through, having the cook at their villa 
learn to make chowder and fishcakes. 
The love of New England died hard in 
Italian expatriates. About the same year 
and from Florence, Mrs. James Jackson 
Jarves had written to her mother asking 
for recipes for waffles and wheatcakes.” 

Alexander had begun to collect primi- 
tives at an unusually early date. Few peo- 
ple cared for them and in general tastes 
were limited to the Baroque or to a few 
great names of the High Renaissance. It 
was only the historian of art or the rare 
connoisseur who were beginning to de- 
light in the earlier nameless masters, the 

“4 Thomas Ball, My Three Score Years and 
Ten (Boston, 1892), p. 173. 

** Francis Steegmuller, The Tswo Lives of 
James Jackson Jarves (New Haven, 1951), p. 


135. 


followers of Giotto and the precursors of 
the Renaissance. [hat primitives were not 
valued at the time is shown by the prices 
quoted to Ball. 

James Jackson Jarves, whose primi- 
tives are now at Yale University, lived in 
Florence and it may have been his ex- 
ample that Alexander was following. 
However there seems to have been no 
friendship between the men or the two 
families ( proper Mrs. Alexander would 
not approve of Bohemian Mrs. Jarves in 
spite of waflles and pancakes), nor 1s 
there reference to their having known 
each other at all, but surely, in so small a 
foreign colony as Florence had in the 
fifties, they must have met. Alexander’s 
collection included two Orcagnas, two 
Giottos, a Ghirlandaio, a Perugino trip- 
t\ ch, four or five of Giotto’s school and a 
“X-XITI century” St. Thomas. These 
names of his paintings mean little more 
today than that they were works of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but the 
fact that they were appreciated at all by 
an American with no formal education 
speaks for Alexander’s perception of 
beauty and for his growing understand- 
ing. 

The family lived for a time in pensions, 
then for a while in the Villa Bricchieri at 
Bellosguardo whence they were driven by 
the local priest because they read to the 
poor from the Bible. It is to be doubted 
that there was much danger to the souls 
of the poor in Holy Script rendered in 
their American-Italian. After the return 
from the one visit to Boston they had two 
floors and space on the roof at the Hotel 
Bonciani in the Piazza Sta. Maria Novel- 
la where they lived to the end of their 
lives—for Francis Alexander until March 


27, 1880. Mrs. Alexander lived to her 


one hundred and second year, dying in 
I9g17 and Francesca to her eighty-second 


in 1919. 
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It must have been a strange and un- 
worldly family. Mrs. Alexander seems to 
have ruled the family and the household, 
much loved and cared for by all. She was 
a person of vivacity and charm but super- 
stitiously blind to the progress of her day. 
She considered it wrong to use electricity 
and never entered an automobile. Her 
daughter remained a child, a secluded nun 
almost, to her death. Piety and kindness 
to the unfortunate ruled their actions and 
a simplicity of nature led to their being 
duped. 

In reading the memoirs of their time in 
Florence, one infers that the Alexanders 
did not mix with the artistic circles—the 
Brownings, the ‘Trollopes, Isa Bragdon 
or the Hawthornes during their brief stay. 
They were more apt to depend on Italian 
friends or on those from America like 
Thomas Ball and on the increasing num- 
ber of travelers, old friends, or those who 
brought letters of introduction from Bos- 
ton. This entertaining of the transient 
continued long after the father’s death— 
down to World War I—and was re- 
garded by the recipients of the hospitality 
as unique in its way. Age had placed Mrs. 
Alexander on an even higher throne of 
power in her own circle. 

Alexander retained his health, spirits 
and faculties until three months before 
he died in his sleep. He was considered less 
tactful than his wife in his later years— 
Ball had called him bluff. His daughter’s 
friendship with, and acclaim by, Ruskin 
came two years after his death so that he 
missed an excitement that is said to have 
given Mrs. Alexander a new zest for life. 
But he may have had some consolation for 
the years spent in Italy for Francesca’s 
sake in the drawings which she sold in 
America to finance her charities. One 
wonders. 

Many of the art objects Alexander had 
collected and presumably his own oils 


were destroyed in storage in the great 
fire in Boston in 1873.°° Yet after his 
death an auction was held in 1884 by 
Leonard and Company at which “‘a large 
portion of the private collection of the late 
Francis Alexander” was sold. ‘The unique 





EBENEZER BAILEY 


Owned by Miss A. M. Comstock, 
Smithfield, R. I. 


copy of this sales catalogue is in the Bos- 
ton Museum Library, listing ninety-three 
paintings, only fifteen of which have art- 
ists names attached. The rest are doubt- 
less his own and show a wide range of sub- 
ject matter: landscape, religious scenes, 
still life and portraits. The last would be 
impossible to trace as no names of the sub- 
jects are given and the catalogue is un- 
marked. 

Alexander’s career was based on his 
own initiative and energy; he had no out- 
side help and it can be credited to his ability 
that he went so far beyond the usual un- 
trained artisan. Had he received earlier 
and better training, had his life been one 

“8 A. T. Perkins, 4 Sketch of Some of the 
Losses etc. (Boston, 1873), p. 1. 
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of continued financial pressure, his per- 
sonality might have developed and _ his 
work might rank today as first in New 
England for his period. As it is, he is sel- 
dom mentioned (and then with errors) 


while Harding, his rival who caused him 
unhappiness, is the portraitist more fre- 
quently chosen to represent New England 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
And this is probably just. 


i 
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This list is a first compilation of ma- 
terial obtained in many ways. Many 
works have not been checked as to recent 
owner and location. So it is of value only 
as a starting point. 

When no abbreviation follows the 
name of a work it is assumed that the 
medium is oil. ‘The abbreviations are: p. 
for pastel, min. for miniature, cr. for 
crayon or charcoal. A ' means doubtful 
attribution and (1: ) that the person rep- 
resented is not surely identified. Other 
references in parenthesis give the location 
of a reproduction of the work. (FARL) 
refers to The Frick Art Reference Li- 
brary in New York City. 

‘The list at the end is taken from the ex- 
hibition catalogues of the Athenzum and 
Harding Galleries and has little value as 
to owners, when given, since the date of 
the exhibits shows how long ago the in- 
formation was correct. 

CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY. Prof. R. Altrocchi: Peasant Boy. 
CONNECTICUT. 

DANIELSON. Mrs. Harry E. Back: George 
Wetherhead; Mrs. G. Wetherhead: Ellen M. 
Wetherhead; Sarah Wetherhead: Elizabeth 
Wetherhead. Mrs. Allan Dean: Mercy Vaughn, 
1523. 

New Haven. Yale University: Dr. J. G. Perct- 
val (2); Gov. John Davis. 

PUTNAM. J. Otis Fox: A biel Fox (FARL) ; Mrs. 
A biel Fox. 

Witton. Thomas A. Dana: T. G. Appleton. p. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Copley Amory: Gardiner Greene 
(FARL). A. W. Mellon Ed. and Char. Trust: 
Mrs. F. G. Shaw (FARL). 


MAINE. 


BLUE HILL. Mrs, Lucia R. Peabody: Oxve G, 
Peabody (FARL). 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BELMONT. William Goodhue: Edzeard Fi.- 
ridge; Elisha Atkins. 

Boston. American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions: B. B. Wisner (Eng. in Missionary Her- 
ald, 1826). Mrs. Walter Atherton: James P. 
Thorndike (FARL); Mrs. James P. Thorn- 
dike (FARL ). Frederick o. Bradlee: Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Bradlee (FARL ). Charles A. Coolidge: 
Mrs. S. A. Shurtleff (ear). Court Building 
(Pemberton Square): Lemuel Shaw. Henry W. 
Cunningham: dudrew Cunningham, Freeman 
Curtis: James F. Curtis (FARL). Charles H. 
Gibson: Catherine H. Gibson. Charles S. Ham- 
mond: Samuel Hammond. Mrs. Samuel Ham- 
mond: Samuel Hammond; Mrs. Samuel Ham- 
mond; Mary C. Warren, p. Mrs. Frederic 
Moseley: Jo/m Odin. Museum of Fine Arts: 
Charles Dickens, 1842; Miss McKay; Mr;. 
Powel (FARL); G. H. Shaw, p. Old State 
House: Major Thomas Melville? ; Mrs. Thom- 
as Melville? William F. Otis: Mr. Faxon. Mrs, 
W. Stanley Parker: Mrs. James Savage (FARL). 
Soc. for Pres. of N. E. Antiquities: Henry Jo/m- 
son: Nathaniel W. Curtis. Col. Cecil Stewart 
Miss Cecilia Estaphieve, 1827 (¥ARL). 
BROOKLINE. Miss A. B. P. Walley: Ellen Bacon 
and Brother. (Exhibited 1926, Jamaica Plain 
Library.) 

CAMBRIDGE. Miss Elizabeth Douglas: Henry) 
Dexter, 1825; The Eddy Family and Friends; 
Still Life, Pears and Grapes. Harvard Univer- 
sity: G. E. Ellis; Mrs. Jared Sparks; Francis C. 
Gray (Harvard Portraits, p. 65); Joseph 
Tuckerman?. Longfellow House: Henry W. 
Longfellow, 1852. Miss C. W. Pierce: Fran- 
cesca Alexander, cr. Mrs. Thorwald Ross: Fid- 
ward Haven, fp. (FARL). Mrs. Austin Scott: 
Nathaniel K. Lombard. 

CHESTNUT HILL. Mrs. George S. Smith: Mr. 
Thomas Richardson; Mrs. Thomas Richard- 
son; Thomas and Sally Richardson. 
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Concord. M. Irving Motte: Cyrus Alger 
(raRL). Mrs. E. W. Tompkins: Ju/ia Dale and 
lane Hales (FARL). 

Groron. Mrs. Lawrence Park: Mrs. Benjamin 
Bussey; Maria B, Motley. 

Hap.ey. “Forty Acres”: Mary Keiser Hall. 
IpswicH. Dr. C. W. Townsend: Dr. Solomon 
D. Townsend (FARL). 

LEXINGTON. Historical Society: Uidliam Swett. 
MeprorpD. Historical Societv: Lydia Maria 
Child. (Repainted ). 

New BEDFORD. Miss Rosamond Cliftord: Bev- 
jamin Clifford? (PARL); Mrs. Benjamin Clif- 
ford? (FARL). 

NEWBURYPORT. Miss Margaret W. Cushing: 
John Cushing; Abel Cushing. 

PLyMoUTH. Miss Elizabeth Townsend: d4/ex- 
ander Townsend, 

SALEM. Essex Institute: Caroline Stearus; Mrs. 
William Stearns (FARL); Wan. St. A. Stearns 
(FARL); Georgiana S. D. Mellen, min.; Ben- 
jamin Wheatland, p.; Mary E. B. Wheatland, 
p. rossi; La hary Taylor, rs 40 (FARL); 
Henry Grant?; Margaret Harrington?. Pea- 
body Museum: Nathan Neal. 

STILL River. Fruitlands Museum: Se/f Por- 
trait; Howard Bates, p. 1852; Howard Bates, 
ss Pp. 1852; Mrs. Thomas Gray and Son. 
(Sears’ Some Am. Primitives, p. 266); Mary 4. 
De vereux, p.; Mrs. Nathaniel Silsbee: Mr. 
Samuel W hitewell, cr. 

WELLESLEY. Miss Clara T. Clement: Aran- 
cesca Alexander, Pp. Miss Helen Winslow: Asa 
H. Winslow; Mrs. A. H. Winslow; Rev. My- 
ron Winslow; Mrs. Myron Winslow. 

Wrst Meprorp. Miss Emily Hallowell: Samm- 
uel Swett; William Swett (2); Francesca Alex- 
ander, cr.; Woman and Child, cr.; Nude Study, 
Red cr.; Charlotte B. W. Swett. 

West Roxspcury. Miss Katharine H. Andrews: 
Mrs. Matthew S. Parker (FARL). 
WINCHESTER. Mr. E. Marshall Sargent: Mrs. 
Fletcher Webster. 

Worcester. Joseph and his Brothers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Hancock. Mme. Elsa Pierrefeu: Frederic 
Tudor (FARL). 

HANOVER. Dartmouth College: Jeremiah 
Smith: Nathan Lord: G. H. Haddock: W.H. 
Duncan; Daniel Webster, 1835; Mills Alcott. 


NEW JERSEY. 

MONTCLAIR. Museum: Mrs. Charles Sigourney 
(FARL). 

Morristown. Library: 
(FARL). 


Nathaniel P. Willis 


NEW YORK. 
BaRRYTOWN. Charles A. Chapman: Te Misses 
Cutler (FARL). 


CEDARHURST. Mrs. Charles W. Dall: Eomily 
Marshall Otis. 


CROTON ON Hupbson. Mrs. William V. Mason: 
Mrs. Pierre van Courtlandt III (FARL); Cath- 


arine T. R. van Courtlandt (FARL). 

IrHACA, Cornell University Library: Prudence 
Crandall, (Pageant of America, vol. 8.) 

New York. Bridgham Curtiss: Mrs. Samuel W. 
Bridgham (¥ARL). Mrs. John R. Henry: Mrs. 
David Barnard (¥ARL). Mrs. Pierre Jay: Rob- 
ert G. Shaw (FARL); Mrs. Robert G. Shaw 
(FARL). Herbert Lawton Sale, A.A.A. 1937: 
Self Portrait in Old Age (FARL). Mrs. Robert 
B. Minis: Mrs. George Clarke? (FARL). 
Charles A. Richards, Jr.: Oliver Hazard Perry? 
(FARL)Y. Miss Katharine A. Roof: Portrait of 
a Lady (FARL). Mrs. Frederick M. Smith: 
Ellen H. Murdock (FARL). Mrs. Ravenel 
Smith: Self Portrait (FARL); Mary P. Town- 
send (FARL). Miss Julia C. Wilde: Judge S. S. 
Wilde (FARL). 

PELHAM MAnor. Mrs. Henry H. Fox: Mrs. 
David Low (FARL). 

ROCHESTER. Mrs. A. M. R. Hughes: May. Gei. 
D. H. Vinton (FARL). 

Ryt. Mr. Heathcote M. Woolsey : Stephen 
Salisbury (2) (FARL). 

SCHENECTADY. Mrs. Harry Van Ness Philip. 
Judge Platt Potter (FARL). 

SOMERS. Misses Helena and Julia Emerson: 
Mrs. William Emerson (FARL). 

Troy. Mrs. Eugene Warren: George B. War- 
ren (FARL). 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Jared Sparks Moore: Mrs. Jared 
Sparks. 1830 (FARL). 

To .epo. Ralph L. Binney: Evily Binney. 1839. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
SEWICKLEY. Mrs. A. §S 


S. Freeman: dzgelica 
Schuyler (PARL). 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


BrisToL. Mr. James B. French: dune C. de 
UW’. French. Mr. Wallis E. Howe: James East- 
burn. St. Michael’s Church: Rev. Jon Bristead 
(FARL). 

East GREENWICH. Mrs. Charles E. Shedd: Mrs, 
N. R. Knight; Dr. Sylvester Knight; Gov. 
Waterman. Mrs. Monterey Holst: Alfred A. 
Reed : Mrs. A. A. Reed : Alfred A. Reed, p.; 
Mrs. A.A. Reed, pf. 

NEWPORT. Redwood Library: 
fen. s.1828 (FARL). 


Joseph H. Pat- 


PROVIDENCE. Atheneum: J. G. Percival 
(FARL). Brown University: Dr. B. B. Carter. 
Mrs. Howard Day: Jo/n Webster, p. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Grosvenor: Mrs. James B. Mason; Miss 
Rosa Anna Mason; Mrs. Rosa Anne Mason, 
1823. Historical Society: Desire B. Aborn, 
1824; Desire B. Aborn, min.; Philip Crapo, 
min.?; James Fenner, 1824; Mrs. Fenner and 
Child; Samuel Eddy, 1826. Mrs. Frank D. 
Lyle: Nancy Waterman. Mrs. William Night- 
ingale: Judge Pitman. Mr. Philip B. Symonds: 
Francesca Alexander. 

SMITHFIELD. Miss Alice M. Comstock: Eben- 
ezer Bailey. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

MyrTrcLe Beacu. Mrs. D. A. Green: Mary Ann 
Dyke Duff. s.1825 (FARL). 

VERMONT. 


BENNINGTON. C. Howard Nash: Mrs. 
L. Seymour? (FARL). 


David 


List of paintings from catalogues, of- 
fering a chance of identification. 


ATHENZEUM. 1827: CAild; A. Ritchie; John 
Callender; Master W. Cutler; Mr. J. Howard; 
Miss Estaphieve; R. N. Sturgis, Jr. 1828: The 
Miss Painter; Rev. Dr. Beecher; Dr. Beecher: 
The Poetess; A Duck (2); The Egg Merchant. 
1829: Noah Webster; J. Tuckerman; Mrs. J. 
Fullerton; J. Fullerton; Miss Casey; Judge 
Paine. 1830: Child; T. H. Perkins, Jr.; Capt. 
Morgan; John Bumstead; Mrs. Wayne. 1834: 
Judge Putnam; Judge Putnam. 1835: Miss 
Ingles. 1836: Mr. Justice Weld; H. Greenough; 
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T. H. Perkins; Lady; James Davis; Boy; Wil- 
liam Lincoln. 1840: Benjamin Rich; B. Rich. 
1841: Spenser S. Benedict ; Gov. Seward ; Thur- 
low WU eed. 1842: Child : R. B. Forbes. 1816: 


Gentleman; Andrew Thaxter, Jr. 


HARDING GALLERY. 1834: Peasant before 
the Madonna; Mrs. Morrill; Magdalen; Mrs. 
UW. H. Smuth: Robert vo Paine : The Misses 
Allen; Mrs. Paige; A. G. Alexander; Miss 
Wheelright; Early Devotion; Reading the 
Letter; Peasant of Aricct; Mrs. Bumstead ani 


Sister; Mrs. Williams and Miss Keyser of 
Baltimore; Miss Wells, Connecticut; Mr. 
Knapp. ° 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW 
YORK. 1838: Gentleman. J. Cram. 1841 

Lady, Rufus Peckham; The Brothers. Georse 
UW. Hatch; Lady. E. Pattison. 1846: Hon. Am- 
brose Spencer. 1849: Lady. Mrs. Church; Girl 
with a Pet. Mrs. Church; Lady. D. J. Mason 


Warren. 


Works known through prints. 


1. “Blanche” (Miss Anna Shaw): Tsvo pait- 
mes are known, One was published in Th 
Token i 18 36, the other has an embossed frame 
with Cupids and garlands. Engraved by Jame: 
Cheney. (B.M.F.A.). 

2. Dr. Prince. (Essex Institute): (FARL). 

3. Maria B. Van Ness. By T. B. Welch: (FARL). 
4. Maria Edgworth. Engraved by Pendleton: 
(B.M.F.A. ). 

5. Pleasant Thoughts. Engraved by J. G. Kel- 
loge (FARL). 


Works known by photographs and 
Copy. 
Amasa Hewins’ portrait by Alexander is the 
frontispiece of A Boston Painter Visits Italy, ed. 
F. H. Allen (Boston, 1931). 
Mrs. Frederic Tudor by Alexander appears in 
M.C. Crawford’s Famous Boston Families. 
Dr. John Dixwell (Hunt)’s portrait copied by 
F. P. Vinton is in the Grand Lodge, Mason 
Temple, Boston. 
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AMUEL Adams, in his message as 
Governor of Massachusetts in 
1795, expressed his fear that the 

newly founded academies would serve to 
educate only the sons of wealthy men, 
and favored the retention of the town 
Grammar School as more democratic. 
But the old grammar schools (schools for 
the study of Latin grammar, and for 
preparation for college) were practically 
extinct, and the academy movement was 
well started. Moreover, the New Eng- 
not founded as 
money-making institutions. In fact, the 
trustees seem often to have lacked the 


land academies were 


business sense that one might expect in 
Yankees, as on the occasion in Randolph, 
Vermont, when the academy closed its 
year with the enormous surplus of 
$129.21, and the trustees promptly voted 
to reduce the tuition!’ Board and tuition 
were low, and there was usually some- 
one to finance the poor student either 
with direct aid or by offering him a job 
out of school hours. 

We hear often of the strong belief of 
our early national period that “‘the foun- 
dation of a democracy rests on the educa- 
tion of its citizens.” ‘That belief of their 
elders must be linked up with the earnest 
desire of the young people themselves for 
learning, and their willingness to endure 
all sorts of hardships to obtain an educa- 
tion. Many stories could be told to illus- 
trate this eagerness of the young people. 
There was a boy in the Berkshires who 
earned enough money to buy a Latin 
grammar, then walked twenty-five miles 
to the nearest bookstore to purchase it. 
There was the Rev. Benjamin P. Snow 

'Peber, Illustrated Historical Souvenir of 


Randolph. 
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whose mother gave him money to go to 
the next town and buy material for a 
much-needed overcoat. He returned with 
a Latin grammar—and no overcoat. ( He 
was later principal at Fryeburg Academy, 
and at North Yarmouth Academy. ) 
‘There was club-footed Thadeus Stevens 
who walked the mile and a half to the 
academy at Peacham, Vermont, twice 
daily. 

How anxiously the students themselves 
viewed their expenses is well illustrated 
by two letters from the files at Wilbra- 
ham Academy, Massachusetts. The first 
is dated 1826: 


I think I shall remain here another term. 
However, I am not set about it. Iam aware that 
it comes pretty high. | Tuition was $3.00 a 
term! | But if I can learn enough faster to make 
‘t up it will make no difference. 

My expenses have been considerable higher 
than I expected, on account of the rise in the 
price of board, and I have had more books to 
buy than I expected to. My school bills, board 
&c will be about twenty four dolls. My books 
have cost between six and seven dolls. And | 
have had an operation on my teeth which and 
a wash to apply to them has cost 1.50 And my 
stage fare will be 1.50. The whole amount will 
be nearly thirty dollars. Notwithstanding the 
amount of my bills, I have been as economical 
as I well could be. I have not spent any money 
but what was necessary with the exception of 
a little that I have expended for a few apples. 


Another letter of 1852 has a similar story 
of careful expenditures: 

I have spent ten cents for things I did not 
actually need. I little thought when I came here 
that it would cost me so much, but a person 
knows nothing about it until he tries it. Lights, 
wood, lamp, paper, pens, ink, towels, and the 
Books which I have had to buy, letter postage 
and such things cost me $4.30. 


Often to lessen expenses groups banded 
together for transportation to academies 
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in neighboring towns. A letter in the 
Contributor’s Column of the Atlantic 
Monthly for December, 1892, tells of 
such a group: 

A Mr. A furnished the steady going old 
mare. Mr. B provided a two seated wagon, or 
sleigh according to circumstances; lO lf 
paid for the keeping of old Dolly, and Mr. D 
did something, I forget what. The one boy of 
the party was the charioteer; and, duly as the 
sun he appeared at our respective gates every 
morning to gather up his merry comrades, Let 
ne say here, by way of concession to the God- 
dess of Good Form, if there be such a one, that 
while I, who was the youngest of the quartette, 
was not quite fourteen, the eldest was a staid 
womanly girl of twenty, who might have been 
forty as far as the dignity of demeanor went. 
So our guardians, who were by no means for- 
getful of the proprieties in that far day, con- 
sidered us sufficiently chaperoned. |We wish 
the writer had signed her article or named the 
academy. Unfortunately she did not. Internal 
evidence indicates that it may have been New 
Ipswich Academy, New Hampshire, but we 
cannot be sure. | 


From our modern point of view the 
prices for both board and tuition were ex- 
tremely low, but for boys and girls of the 
early nineteenth century, from farms 
where ready money was scarce, they 
seemed high. The average price for board 
was from $1.25 to $1.50 a week, some- 
times including fuel, candles, and wash- 
Ing ; sometimes not. Ihe lowest price the 
present writer has found was 82 cents in 
W oodstock, Connecticut, in 1802. A bill 
of 1839 at Wilbraham Academy for the 
board of ““Miss Liza Winsor from June 

- Prices of board were found at the follow- 
ing academies: 

1793 Leicester, Mass. 5-6 shillings 
1802 Woodstock,Conn. $¢ .83 


1805 Peacham, Vt. 1.50 
1824 Foxcroft, Me. 1.00-1.50 
1826 Amberst, Mass. 1.25 
1831 Westfheld, Mass. 1.3 3-1.75 
1837 Randolph, Vt. 1.25-1.50 
1840 New Ipswich, N. H. 1.25 


1841 Kent Academy, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 1.37-1.5 


6th to Dec. 4th, 25 weeks and 5 days,” 
reads: 


At 9/9 per week = $41.78% 
Fuel and oil 2.00 
Interest 21% 


Total $44a.r 


This equals $1.65 a week. 

Many students worked their board in 
the houses in the village and various ways 
were devised to reduce the cost of board 
to the pupils at the academy boarding 
houses. One of the most surprising was 
voted by the trustees at Wilbraham in 
1521: 


That the steward have liberty to make a de- 
duction in the board of such scholars as refrain 
from the use of tea, coffee, sugar, butter &c., at 
his own discretion, prov ided, however, that no 
scholar shall be boarded for less than one dol- 
lar cl week, 


At Hebron Academy, Maine, and 
Peacham Grammar School, Vermont, 
we have statements that many of the stu- 
dents boarded themselves; this was prob- 


; 
ably quite universally true. A letter from 
a student at Kimball Union Academy, 
N. H., gives an idea of the character of 
the food eaten, and the prices paid by 
Horace Wo rd, a pupil there in 152 Ae 


Beloved Friends: I Board myself, room half 
a mile this side of the Academy... . have 
bought a few dishes a bushel of wheat & half 
bushel of Corn & a few crackers, we have but- 
ter and milk 12% for butter 3 cents per qt for 
milk, give 12% per week for room, 12% for 
washing & our provisions cost us about .50 per 
week, the tuition for instruction .31 per week. 
So the whole cost is $1.06 per week besides 
wood and lights for wood we pick it up by the 
side of a large brook .. . for nothing; as you 
all want to know how we live I will begin to- 
night & tell you how we lived today and so on 
thrug the week. Monday the 17th got a qt of 
milk in the morning made a hastea pudding 
had pudding and molasses for Breakfast cold 
pudding & milk for dinner & supper with a 
little cracker & butter to top off with & it 1s 
now ten o’clock 18 Tuesday evening, we had 
this morning for breakfast roasted potatoes & 
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butter, for dinner wheat & butter, for supper & 
warm Indian cak & butter. 19 Wednesday, for 
breakfast we had boiled potatoes & butter, for 
dinner bread & butter, and & for supper warm 


eake & milk.® 


At New Salem Academy, Massachu- 
setts, they recognized three kinds of 
boarders: “‘whole boarders, half boarders, 

9 a >» 
and self boarders.’ ““Whole boarders 
lived throughout the term in one of the 
academy boarding houses; “half board- 
ers’ went home over the week ends; 
“self boarders,” as the term implied 
self boarders, as the term imphiec 
boarded themselves, bringing supplies 
from home or buying them in the village. 
A student at New Salem wrote in 1845: 

No family kept the house, but T. P. Mann 
of Petersham and E. Cleveland of Hardwick 
who were students rooming there, had the care 
of the house and its affairs. There was an old 
cook stove down in the kitchen that we all had 
the privilege of using when we chose to. My 
sisters and I did not use the old stove; it was 
too far away, so we made our little fireplace 
do duty. But if for any reason supplies from 
home were delayed it taxed our ingenuity to 
prepare our meals. The open space of the fire- 
place was not as large as the top of a small 
cook stove. It had little andirons, and a crane 
with one hook attached, on which we hung 
our iron kettle (the only cooking utensil we 
had) to boil potatoes or eggs, and sometimes 
after much groping and some misgivings we 
boiled rice in it.4 


It was apparently the custom at New 
Salem to place the boys on one floor of 
the boarding house and the girls on an- 
other. If brothers and sisters were in the 
house it was customary to permit the boys 
to come down to their sisters’ rooms to 
eat. Sometimes the “Goddess of (Good 
Form, if there be such a one,” might have 
disapproved in theory, but in practice this 
was perfectly correct. 

*From OLp-TimME New ENGLAND, April 
1945, by permission of the Editor. 

* New Salem Reunion Banner, 1938. From 
a portion of a Ph.D. dissertation by Dorothy 
Waldo. By permission from Dr. Waldo. 


The academy authorities at Fryeburg, 
Maine, recognized the possibility of criti- 
. ¢ ° D>) 
cism of “‘self-boarding,” for the catalogue 
of 1839, while it advertised “suitable 
room for those who may wish to board 

. ’ . >) . , 
themselves,’ went on: 

. and while it is acknowledged that there 
are some objections to this mode of boarding, 
still it is believed that the evils are far more 
than counterbalanced by the great saving of 
expense by which the great privileges of in- 
struction are placed within the reach of all 
young persons who are willing to make a slight 
exertion to aid themselves. 

Ihe officials of Kent Academy, East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island, praised this 
form of economy with no reservations. 
Lheir catalogue of 1541 advertised : 

. rooms for boarding themselves. Very con- 
ducive to health by leading to more temperate 
habits... . No young man should entertain the 
least embarrassment on pursuing such a course 
in the acquisition of knowledge, since the bet- 
ter proportion of comments at home and abroad 
will only admire his resolution in the pursuit 
of an education. To this class of young gen- 
tlemen and ladies throughout the length and 
breadth of the country we send our hearty wel- 
come to the privileges of this institution. Some 
of the greatest and best men of the age have 
struggled from a similar condition and we are 
most of all ambitious to have it said of us that 
we have added many noble names of the list. 


Many boys came to the academies after 
working at a trade, but without having 
been able to save up much money. These 
boys were older than the average, and 
their presence must have strengthened the 
sense of serious purpose in the hearts and 
minds of all the students. One such boy 
was Jared Sparks, later a famous Ameri- 
can historian and biographer. He was 
twenty years old when, in 1809, he ap- 
peared at Dr. Abbot’s house in Exeter, 
footsore and weary. [his is what he said. 
‘“Last week I was working at my trade; 
I was a journeyman carpenter, and doing 
well. Long ago I had dreams of going to 
college, and becoming a help to my 
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countrymen, but I was so poor I was 
forced to give them up. I left my jack- 
plane and saw, because I heard that here 
you could give me the help I can obtain 
nowhere else. I hope, sir, that you will 
give me a place on the ‘foundation,’ for I 
have walked from Connecticut to this 
town in order to gO to your school.”’ , ‘The 
‘foundation’ referred to was the bequest 
made by John Phillips for poor students at 
Exeter. Jared Sparks was promptly re- 
ceived into the Exeter Academy, and six 
years later graduated at Harvard. 

Another boy walked even farther to 
attend Andover, for he came all the way 
from Mississippi. When he arrived at 
Andover he was so tired, and homesick 
and penniless that the first thing he did 
was to go into the wood to cry. 

The fullest account we have of a boy 
working his way through college with the 
aid of friends and academy funds is in 
the biography of William Person, And- 
over 1814. He had been deserted in in- 
fancy, and finally apprenticed to a tanner 
in Providence. While there, he studied 
evenings, and wrote verse, even a few 
sonnets. When he finished his apprentice- 
ship at the age of twenty-one, he decided 
he wanted an education. He says he 
learned of Andover Academy as “the 
most celebrated institution of its kind in 
America, for its preeminent literary and 
moral advantages, its benevolent endow- 
ments, mode of instruction, and more es- 
pecially for its illustrious Principal [ John 
Adams |, I resolved if possible to get ad- 
mission there.”’ © 


°F, H. Cunningham, Familiar Sketches of 


Phillips Exeter Academy ( Boston, 15383), p. 51. 

Semi-Centennial of Philomathean Society, 
1873. 

© William Person, Life and Letters (Boston, 
1820), p. 19. Person died in his sophomore 
year at Harvard. In their senior year his class- 
mates contributed money to publish this little 
volume of his journals and letters. 


He walked the sixty miles from Provi- 
dence to Andover, and was accepted for 
admission. His journal tells how appli- 
cants for aid were examined: 

We were first severally examined as to our 
classical improvement. Then separately, and 
out of each other’s sight and hearing, ques- 
tioned as to our objects and views In seeking, 
and our means of getting a public education. 
| Public education in that day meant educa- 
tion in a school, not by private tutors. | I was 
asked which of the professions I intended to 


follow. ... Mr. M’C and B were granted full 
support. I, in addition to what I earned, only 
sufficient with that to defray my board. ... Mr. 


A | Adams] said they should grant assistance 


‘more cheerfully when they could have any good 


reason to believe that by so doing they should 
further the object for which their funds we: 
established, viz. to assist young men intended 
for the ministry.‘ 


During his second semester Person was 
appointed “scholar of the house.” His 
tasks were by no means easy, especially 
for a boy in frail health, and apparently 
without sufficiently warm clothing. In 
letters to friends in Providence he de- 
scribed his work: 


Oct. 22 1814 I have become the ‘scholar of 
the house,’ as such ring bells, sweep, make fires, 
lock and unlock &c. These services, *t is true, 
are sometimes unpleasant; but when I reflect 
that I am acquiring an education at the same 
time, and that too without expense; that I am 
among those who will not see me suffer, I think 
I find greater cause to congratulate myself at 
such good fortune, than to lament its few in- 
conveniences. 

Dec. 27, 1814. My situation requires me to 
be pretty active, I assure you. I rise early, 
breakfast by candle light—hie to the Academy, 
and make a fire by sunrise. The rest of the day, 
except what is necessary for recitation, is prin- 
cipally taken up with other duties incumbent 
on the ‘proquo’ (for that is the appellation 
given me by the preceptor, and by which I am 
distinguished ). 

Feb. 3 1815. First you must know that I 
have been and still am very much unwell, more 
so than at any time since I have been at And- 
over—in consequence I suspect of unusual ex- 


* [bid., pp. 23, 25. 
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ertion and fatigue. The cold has been remark- 
ably intense for several days, and in addition to 
my stated duties which I have before related to 
vou, such as sweeping, ringing, making fires, 
&e. I have undertaken to cut wood also, and 
prepare it for three fires, which in this inclement 
weather require constant attendance, and con- 
sume the fuel almost as fast as it is prepared. 
These duties, performed early and late, to- 
scether with my 


classical which I 


would not should be in the least neglected, have 


\ exercises, 
forced me to uncommon exertion, and at length 
weakened all my powers, mental and bodily. It 
is now Thursday, the first day I have been 
absent from the Academy since I returned. I was 
taken sick there yesterday during prayer time. 
The winter Is certainly Se\ eral degrees colder 
here than in Providence. Last Tuesday was the 
coldest day I ever knew. The day before, Mon- 
day, we raised the mercury at the Academy 
from below o to 38. Tuesday, with all our fires, 
we could not raise it half that! Tuesday night 
I slept or rather staid at the Academy to keep 
the fires up that we might be comfortable the 
next day. [It was Wednesday that he was 


4 


We are glad to find that in the fall of 
that year he was given more substantial 
aid : 

Nov. 20, 1815. I have been voted upon the 
Charity Foundation to receive for the year en- 
suing all my board and tuition grat?s. So that 
I shall have nothing to do but study—and this 
I have followed so closely during the past 
term that my very brains seem to be inverted.” 


‘To earn money for expenses many a 
student worked at jobs offered by the 
academy or by the townspeople. Quar- 
terly bills at Fairfield Academy, Connec- 
ticut, show payment by “work,” or by 
“ringing the bell.”” Joseph Hillard, Exe- 
ter, 1838, walked daily from his home in 
Kensington, and made his living by tap- 
ping shoes." When John D. Long, later 
Governor of Massachusetts, was a stu- 
dent at Hebron Academy, Maine, he 
wrote a homesick letter to his father. The 

* [bid., pp. 84, 90, 94, 955 97- 
taken sick. | 

* Ibid., p. 113. 

'L. M. Crosbie, History of Phillips Exeter 
dcademy (Norwood, Mass, 1924), p. 170. 


ot 


reply, in rhyme, told how the father had 
worked and economized his way through 
the same school: 
How I was poor and lame and [ean, 
Wore homespun clothes of bottle green, 
My grandsire’s wedding coat resigned, 
Turned inside out and patched behind. 
My brother Tom’s old vest of blue 
Five summers after it was new; 
And how I traveled to recite 
Two miles at morning, two at night, 
Because I could not then afford 
To pay the price of nearer board, 
Or people nearer did not choose 
To take their pay in mending shoes."! 


Sometimes the boys aided were able and 
glad in later days to repay with interest 
the help given them. John Langdon Sib- 
ley, later Librarian at Harvard, came 
from a poor family who lived on a rocky 
Maine farm. The father wanted his son 
to have an education. “In 1819,” said 
Mr. Sibley, “I was sent to Dr. Abbot’s 
school, my father continuing to toil on 
his rough farm in the woods of Maine. 
Never shall I forget the day when I was 
admitted to the benefits of the foundation 
fund of the Academy. My clothes were of 
the rough homespun of the very poor, 
and I was as green as the grass in the 
village common. I was very poor, but by 
rigid economy and by teaching during 
the winter months I managed to keep 
body and soul together. It was a hard 
struggle, and had it not been for the little 
aid my father gave me, I could not have 


succeeded, Now and then there 


came 
from the farm one dollar, or perhaps two, 
—never more than three—which the 


utmost self-denial alone enabled my 


father to send me.” *~ Mr. Sibley later 
gave some $15,000 to the academy fund. 
In several academies the trustees pur- 
chased land to be used as a garden. This 
'! Portland 


Telegram, June 2, 1929. In 


connection with an account of an alumni cele- 
bration. 


‘= F. H. Cunninghan, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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was to serve a double purpose, first pro- 
viding garden produce for the school 
table, and second furnishing paid jobs to 
the pupils. 

In Massachusetts the writer found re- 
ports of two academies that tried this sys- 
tem. Franklin Academy at Shelbourne 
owned a farm of twenty-seven acres and 
a shop for mechanical labor. ‘They said 
they were but living up to the design of 
the founders, “‘to devise means for the 
health of the students, and to aid them in 
defraying pecuniary expenses.” 

At Wilbraham Academy in 1826 the 
trustees discussed plans for cultivating 
part of the school land, and so give work 
to the students. They tried to “fix upon a 
system of compensation for their labors.” 

In Maine at Foxcroft Academy a com- 
mittee was appointed in 1824 to purchase 
land “‘whereby scholars if they so desire 
may have the privilege of working there- 
on, and thereby pay a part of their ex- 
penses.”” Another committee was ap- 
pointed six years later “‘to inquire into the 
expediency of having a mechanic shop 
connected with the academy for pupils 
who are disposed to labor in, and pay part 
of their expenses.” ” 

In Vermont several academies tried the 
plan, but in none was it a complete suc- 
cess. A broadside announcing the open- 
ing of Burr Academy, at Manchester, in 
1822 read: “For the purpose of agricul- 
tural labor a lot of thirty acres of land is 
attached to the Institution, a considerable 
part of which will be appropriated to til- 
age and gardening. Provision has also 
heen made for a workshop, to be filled 
with valuable machinery propel'ed by a 
waterpower, and affording important 
facilities for the successful prosecution of 
various branches of mechanical labor. 
The Steward is to superintend and in- 

W. S. Anderson, “History of Secondary 
Educat:on in Waldo and Piscataquis Counties,” 
University of Maine Bulletin, Nov. 1939, p. 61. 


struct the inexperienced and make ar- 
rangements for the profitable employ- 
ment of all during the hours of labor.” ** 
At first this system seems to have worked 
well. $275.00 was earned by labor for 
the seminary, and about $160.00 by la- 
bor for citizens; but the plan was soon 
abandoned, and a report stated that it had 
proved impracticable. 

Newbury Academy and ‘Troy Con- 
ference Seminary tried similar plans and 
found them failures. - 

In some schools all the pupils were cX- 
pected to do a certain amount of work to 
help reduce expenses. That was probably 
the case at the Friends’ Yearly Meeting 
Boarding School in Providence, now the 
Moses Brown School. A manuscript diary 
kept by Clarkson Macomber in 1822 to 
1524 speaks of various kinds of work. _ 
have milked three cows. ... 1 have been 
sawing wood.... Three of us threw wood 
into the cellar... . 1 pumped some water 
this morning to be put in the hogshead . .. 
helped cut corn.” 

‘These were the day S when honest lab YT 
Was respected. ‘To quote the Rev. Wil- 
liam Barrows who graduated at Andover 
in 1836, “In the words of Sidney Smith 
we ‘cultivated literature on a little oat- 
meal,’ we worked in Commons, garden, 
and our digging and weeding were di- 
vided between Greek and Latin and other 
succulent roots.” *” 

Except at Andover and Exeter there 
were few academies that had funds for 
scholarships until long after 1850, but, as 
we have seen, the schools took various 
ways to reduce the expenses for students. 
One interesting method anticipated the 
modern plan of free text books. ‘The 
trustees at Andover in 1778 just at the 


'* Broadside of 1833 from E. D. Andrews, 
County Grammar Schools of Vermont, Vi 
mont Historical Society, 1936, p. 1g2. 

' From galley proofs of Centenniel in 1878, 
at Andover Academy Library, p. 229. 
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height of the Revolution appealed to the 
General Court for a number of books be- 
longing “‘to the estates of the absentees, 
for the use of the school.”’ ‘The ‘fabsen- 
tees” were, of course, the loyalists who 
had fled from around Boston at the open- 
ing of the Revolution. There is nothing 
to indicate whether these were text books 
or library books, but it is reasonable to 
suppose there must have been text books 
among them. Another vote of the And- 
over trustees in 1799 reads: “Considering 
the present scarcity of books the ‘Trustees 
will gladly accept the loan of books prop- 
er for the use of the school, if any gen- 
tleman should be disposed to favor us 
with them.” *” 

Exeter was not far behind in this mat- 
ter. In 1804 $500.00 was appropriated 
for books for the use of students planning 
to study for the ministry.” “‘ And the 
Golden Branch, the debating society at 
Exeter, voted that text books from their 
library might be lent not only to members 
of the society, but also to nonmembers 
(1825). 

At Fryeburg, Maine, under the prin- 
cipalship of Amos Richardson a similar 
movement was started. The catalogs of 
1841 and 1$42 carried statements as fol- 
lows: ““Much inconvenience is often ex- 
perienced in consequence of a want of ap- 
propriate books, such as would enable the 
student to enter the most suitable class. 
To remedy as far as possible the objec- 
tions arising from the expense of procur- 
ing books, arrangements have been made 
by the Principal for loaning at a trifling 
expense such books as may be needed to 
those who desire hg 

‘Tuition was low at all these schools. 


‘From a manuscript thesis at Andover 


Academy Library, on the curriculum at And- 
over. By permission of the author, Jean Brodie 
Carpenter. 


‘* Cunningham, op. cit., p. 78. 


At Exeter there was no charge until 
1809, and then only two dollars a year. 
‘There are many stories of remission of 
tuition, notably two from Fryeburg, one 
for a girl “‘a cripple, one hand gone, the 
other lame;”’ the second, a boy who had 
lost one of his limbs. ‘These instances 
could undoubtedly be multiplied at other 
schools. 

Exactly what part of John Phillips’ 
gift to Exeter Academy was to go to the 
fund for poor students is not entirely 
clear. Cunningham, in his Familiar 
Sketches of Phillips Exeter Academy 
thinks it was the second gift in 1789, 
amounting to £4000. In 1818 this chari- 
ty fund amounted to $26,701.35. In 
1558 it was merged with the general 
fund, but already in 1854 a schedule of 
aid to be given to the “foundationers” 
had been made out as follows: 

Advanced class pupils (really 
college work ) 


$1.75 a week 
Senior class I 


O ‘s 


«“ 1s 


i) A) 


Other classes 1.25 


At Andover, William Phillips gave in 
1796 and again in 1804 sums totaling 
$4,633.32. It was from this fund that 
William Person and others, already re- 
ferred to, received aid, 

William Person at Andover had re- 
ceived aid although he had refused to 
commit himself as intending to study for 
the ministry, but the preceptor had said 
that “they should grant aid more cheer- 
fully when they could have any good rea- 
son to believe that by doing so they should 
further the object for which their funds 
were established, viz. to assist young men 
intended for the ministry.” *® 

Almost all the funds to aid students 
were ear-marked for that purpose. At 
Royalton, Vermont, a certain Stafford 
smith gave $100.00, the 
'S [bid., p. 82. 


19 pP 


interest of 


erson, Op. cit., p. 26. 
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which was to provide tuition for young 
men “of piety and ability, proposing to 
fit for the ministry.” ~” That was in 1827, 
when tuition was $2.00 a quarter. At 
Dorset, Vermont, an Evangelical Society 
was formed to give public education to 
“pious and indigent youths.”’ About fifty 
young men were aided, all of them choos- 
ing that vocation.~’ 

At Burr Academy, Vermont, the trus- 
tees voted: “To Carry out the design of 
Mr. Burr, it is decreed that one dollar a 
week shall be appropriated to such persons 
as may be approved by the executive com- 


mittee as suitable persons to receive as- - 


sistance from the fund . .. and in such 
manner as the state of the fund will jus- 
tify.” Doubtless the ‘“‘suitable persons 
were those intending to study theology. 

At the girls’ schools such funds were 
given or lent most readily to those plan- 
ning to teach. 

At the Female Seminary at Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, Zilpah Grant and Mary 
Lyon frequently lent money to needy 
students. In 1835 Miss Grant organized 
a Society for the Education of Females in 
Ipswich Seminary, the special object be- 
ing to train teachers to gO into new schools 
in the opening West. “wo gentlemen 
vave respectively $300.00 and $200.00, 
and the Seminary gave $430.00. The 
loan to any one individual was not to ex- 
ceed $200.00, and the girls were exX- 
pected to repay if possible, thus creating 
a revolving fund. In all $4,401.00 was 
paid out, and forty-one teachers were 
educated. ‘I'wenty-five paid in full, and 
six in part. The other ten for legitimate 
reasons could not pay. ‘The society was in 
operation for four years, until Miss Grant 

-° Andrews, op. cit., p. 106. 


=" Tbid., p. 163. 


22 Ibid., p. 203. 





gave up her connection with the Ipswich 
school.~” 

Emma Willard, too, lent money fre- 
quently to girls, especially those who were 
planning to teach. This is particularly 
true during her prosperous years at Troy, 
New York, but her biographer, Alma 
Lutz, says it was also true during her 
vears in New England at Middlebury, 
Vermont, when she would have been far 
less able financially to do it. 

Kindly people—ministers and teach- 
ers out of their meager salaries, wealthy 
men and women out of their ample 
means—were continually appealed to, 
and continually gave to help the poor but 
able boy or girl who wanted an educa- 
tion. Sam Adams may have been afraid 
that the new academies might prove t 


be schools for the rich boys only, but the 
records show that was not true. In tact, 
in some cases there was competition be- 
tween the academies to get the best stu- 
dents, and remit tuition in order to get 
them. Chard P. Smith in his book on the 
Housatonic says the academy at Wood- 
bury, Connecticut, never remitted a 
penny, “considering this unfair to rival 
academies.” But they induced individual 
friends of the academy to finance indi- 
gent students. Mr. Smith concludes: 
“This was America’s golden age, when 
the aristocratic tradition remained, but 
attached no longer to birth, and not yet 
to wealth. It was recognized that the best 
should rule, and it was the job of society 
to find out who were the best. ‘The acad- 
emies offered the way to find out, and 
were therefore at the heart of the ma- 
chine.” ** 

“° L. T. Guilford, The Use of a Life (New 
York, 1885), pp. 183-185. 

“4C, P. Smith, The Housatonic (New York, 
1946), p. 285. Used by permission of the author 
and the publisher, Rinehart & Company. 
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The Unknown Webster 





By GeRsHOM BRADFORD 


“\Y REEN Harbor in Marshfield, 
Massachusetts, originally be- 
longed to Nathaniel Ray Thom- 

as, Mandamus Councilor of 1775. Fol- 
lowing the successful siege of Boston, 
1775-1776, Thomas joined the refugees 
who sailed with General Gage to Nova 
Scotia and his twelve hundred Marsh- 
field acres were confiscated. His wife, 
however, stayed on at Marshfield and 
managed somehow to maintain her dower 
rights to some three hundred acres of the 
Thomas lands which later passed to Cap- 
tain John Thomas, Nathaniel’s rebel son. 

The Green Harbor estate was still a 
fine one in 1824, when Daniel Webster 
and his wife came driving along the road 
below Black Hill and saw the ‘Thomas 
lands stretching their meadows and 
marshes on to the dim sea beyond. Ac- 
cording to a story that I heard in my 
youth, Daniel turned suddenly to Mrs. 
Webster and said, “T*hat is the place I 
should like to own some day.” ‘The Web- 
ster carriage swung into the driveway just 
as Captain John Thomas, son of the 
Mandamus Councilor, rumbled up with 
a load of hay. The New Hampshire-born 
statesman dropped from his seat, saying 
“I am Webster.” The story says that 
Captain Thomas nodded quietly. “I rec- 
ognized you when you first drove in.” 
There was no one who looked quite like 
Daniel Webster. 

This was the beginning of a lifelong 
friendship and led, in a few years’ time, 
to Webster’s purchase of the property, 
the Thomases being granted lifetime oc- 
cupancy of part of the estate, an arrange- 
ment which might have produced friction 
but which surprisingly continued in not- 





able harmony till the death of Captain 
‘Thomas and his wife. 

With the purchase of the Marshfield 
estate, Mr. Webster took two of Cap- 
tain Thomas’s sons into his employ, 
Charles Henry, always known as Henry, 
who became his local agent and confidant 
and few men were closer to Mr. Webster 
then Henry, as his letters amply show. 
Nathaniel Ray, always known as Ray, 
was employed on the stateman’s interests 
in the Middle States and some in Wash- 
ington. I was brought up within four 
miles of Mr. Webster’s home and the 
aura of his presence still pervaded the 
countryside in my youth. My great aunt 
Louisa Bradford married Charles Henry 
‘Thomas and through this relationship I 
came into possession of some of Mr. Web- 
ster’s letters. Quoting from them will 
show the unofficial and kindly side of this 
distinguished statesman. As far as I am 
aware they have never been published be- 
fore. 

It will be seen from this first letter, 
written shortly after Marshfield became 
his home, how friendly was the basis on 
which the contract of sale was carried out: 


Washington, Dec. 17, 1831 
Dear Henry.— 

You will be glad to hear that I arrived here 
safe, after a cold journey, and a detention of 
some days at Philadelphia by indisposition. The 
cold weather still continues, and exceeds all 
that I have ever experienced in this place. 

By Mr. Weston, who is now here, I shall send 
you a sealed package, containing $1000—in 
bills and check. Mr. Weston will know that it 
contains something valuable ;—but no more. It 
will doubtless go safe by him. This is to pay 
your father. It will be necessary to make some 
calculations of interest etc; all which you will 
do and pay him off. The contract was, that I 
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was to give 100 Dlls, for a privilege of buying, 
at 3500, till March. I concluded, so soon after 
this bargain, to buy, at all events, that when I 
gave your father the 100 Dollars he seemed un- 
willing to take it, except as part of the 3500. 
This will be just as he thinks right; but to me 
it seems, equitable, under all the circumstances, 
that he would receive at least 50 Dollars, in ad- 
dition to the 3500. He is, indeed, entitled to the 
whole and I shall be quite as well satisfied to 
pay it all, say 3600 in the whole. 

Let the deed be carefully and properly made 
out, and signed, if it be not already done, and 
fold it up safely in a package, and send it to me 
here, by mail. It will no doubt come safe.—lI 
shall not put it on record, at present; nor is it 
best to tell more about our matters than is nec- 
essary. Let us keep our own secrets. 


The frost set in so early, and so strong, that 


I fear you hardly put out many trees after I 
saw you. If the ground be not frozen too deep, 
I should [sic| ever-greens, pines &c, might be 
removed to advantage, on a sled. 

Pray let me know how you all do—TI left 
Mrs Webster and Julia well, at N.York, & 
they were pretty well when I last heard from 
them, tho Mrs W. had a little of the influenza. 

I hope you will ride Grey Back, a good deal 
—I want to make him a quiet, gentle saddle 
horse.—Show him all the ugly sights in Marsh- 
field, so that he may learn not to start at any- 
thing. 

Remember me to the family, & to the Dr & 
Ann | Porter | 

Yrs truly 


(Signed ) Danl Webster 


Mr. Webster’s remembrances sent to 
“the Dr and Ann” were to his friend and 
personal physician when in Marshfield. 
Dr. Porter resided in the neighboring 
town of Duxbury; he was with him in his 
last illness in 1852. 

The Mr. Weston mentioned in the 
above letter probably, though by no means 
certainly, was the famous shipbuilder and 
operator of Duxbury, Ezra Weston, a 
friend of the statesman. Again there is the 
possibility that the mention might refer 
to Mr. Seth Weston, a Marshfield car- 
penter, who was long a close and re- 
spected friend of Mr. Webster; he was 
even invited into the famous deathbed 
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scene. However, lacking information to 
the contrary, it is not felt that Mr. Seth 
would have been traveling to Washing- 
ton. 

Upon taking up residence in Marsh- 
field Mr. Webster established especially 
pleasant relations with the local residents; 
there was an understanding that they 
were welcome at Green Harbor to talk 
of farming, fishing and community con- 
cerns, but there were to be no discus- 
sions of politics or law. Here was to be 
his refuge from the subjects of his pro- 
fession. He lived among them happily un- 
til his death. 

Mr. Webster soon began to acquire 
more acreage and to extend the stock of 
the farm which became his chief interest 
outside of Washington. Even amid the 
exactions of the Capital, his heart was in 
Marshfield keeping close track of the ac- 
tivities in connection with its maintenance 
and extension. He was devoted to agricul- 
ture, delighting in its problems, one of 
which was the lack of fertility in Marsh- 
field’s sandy soil. 

If he did not actually originate, as some 
claim, the practice of using the vast quan- 
tities of kelp that were cast upon the 
beaches after easterly gales, it was he who 
encouraged its use and set an effective ex- 
ample by liberally applying it to the land. 
Reference to kelp often appears in his 
letters to “Henry,” as on January 8, 
1834 he wrote, ““You seem to be all go- 
ing on well. The kelp, if it does not all 
dry away, will be good dressing. You 
say you have covered 5 acres; and I sup- 
pose there are not more than 8 or 9 with- 
in the stakes. ‘Take care to preserve it from 
evaporation, unless the frost does that 
work for you.” 

Mr. Webster had a kind and sympa- 
thetic soul which is constantly revealed in 
his unofficial correspondence. It is es- 
pecially emphazied in a letter written to 
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Mr. Thomas on the occasion of his con- 
valescence from an illness. 
Washington, Jan 23, 1835 


My dear Henry.— 
It gives me true pleasure to write you again. 
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strength, pretty fast, from these two causes; 
but the session is wearing out, also, & forty days 
more will terminate it. 


As to matters of business, I shall not write 


you, till I hear from you under your own hand, 
which I hope will be shortly— 


~ ee é es 


yh 
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THE WEBSTER MANSION, TAKEN BEFORE THE FIRE OF 1878 


We have had a great fright about you, & have 
not felt at ease, until this morning when I rec’d 
a letter from the Dr., saying you were doing 
well. I feel very grateful—My Dear Friend, 
for the kindness of Heaven, in restoring you 
again to health and happiness. We are so much 
connected & your life, health, & prosperity are 
so much connected with my plans of future life, 
that I should feel the same shock, in some de- 
gree, from any accident happening to you, as 
from a similar occurrence, in the case of a 
family relative. I heartily join your many 
friens, in their joyous & in their thankful, feel- 
ings on your recovery. I pray you be careful 
in guarding against relapse, & be not in too 
much in haste to get well. Keep home and keep 
yourself quiet, & wait an entire recovery, before 
you return upon your usual occupations. 

We are well here, all but myself; & as for 
me, I am well as I can be with so much so [? | 
to do, & getting so little exercise, I find I lose 


Give my regards to your wife & your father 


& mother. 
I am, Dear Henry, 


as always, yrs truly 
C. H. Thomas Esq. Danl Webster 
After Captain John Thomas sold out 
his farm and his stock he was not the busy 
man of former years, yet he puttered 
about a garden and minor matters. I re- 
call one of the older generation telling of 
a little incident that showed Webster’s 
tactfulness. There were always guests at 
Green Harbor and Mr. Webster en- 
joyed taking them for walks across his 
broad fields. One afternoon Captain 
John was sitting on his porch when Mr. 
Webster walked through the stable yard 
with an eminent gentleman. He hailed 
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the retired farmer with a hearty invita- 
tion to join them. As they trudged past a 
flourishing example of Mr. Webster’s 
own husbandry, he turned to his guest 
saying, “What do you think of Captain 
Thomas’ rye field?” 

At the end of a letter written from 
Washington he wrote: “I am glad that 
Captain Thomas is busy among the ducks 
and the turkeys; and that the calves grow 
well. If there be any fear of want of hay, 
it will be wise to lay in some in season. 
By no means let the cattle want food. Be- 
sides we shall need a good deal of hay in 
the summer.” These words and homely 
concerns seem quite out of character 
with the popular conception of the stern 
and “Great Expounder of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

The following letter was written upon 
the occasion of Mr. ‘Thomas’s marriage. 
It has the further interest of having a note 
of congratulations from Mrs. Webster 
written on the back page with a line of 
felicitations from their son Fletcher, who, 
later, died gallantly leading his regiment 
at the Second Battle of Bull Run. 

The notes on the conduct of the farm 
are typical of many given Mr. Thomas 
through the years of their close associa- 
tion: 


Washington, Dec. 24, 1833 


Dear Henry, 

I rec’d your letter, enclosing Ann’s yester- 
day, and today have the pleasure of another. 

The important news, with which Ann’s letter 
surprises us, calls, in the first place, for a ten- 
der congratulations. I pray you and Louisa 
therefore, to accept my fervent good wishes, on 
an occasion, so important to the happiness of 
you both, and the assurance that if your happi- 
ness be equal to the regard & good will I feel 
for you, you will have no necessity to repine 
at your lot. I believe it is the purpose both of 
Mrs Webster & the two boys to embrace an 
early opportunity of giving you joy. 

What you say of the storm, was not unex- 
pected. It visited us first, & was more severe 
than any other, which has occurred for several 
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years. The tide rose here, to a great height, in 


* the river, & did some harm. I have thought often 


of our dyke, not without fear that you might 
wake up some morning, & find the sea in the 
garden. As it seems, however, that the dyke 
has stood so far, I hope it will continue. I pre- 
sume you keep a sharp lookout, so as to repair 
any beginning break— 

Thus far you seem to have been tolerably 
lucky, in regard to kelp. Our prospects mainly 
depend on our success in getting a large quan- 
tity of this article. All the particulars, men- 
tioned in your letter, appear right & thus far I 
like all your proceedings very well. I am quite 
glad you have had an opportunity to buy a 
little bit of new land, & should be glad if vou 
were to find another chance. 

I shall take Mr Well’s calves, with great 
pleasure. You are right in exchanging the 
kicker for a good milch cow; & if when the 
calves come, you find more milk necessary, you 
must buy a common cow, according to Mr 
Page’s suggestion. The calves must be well kept. 
Mr Well’s stock is the very best of imported 
Durhams. 

I enclose a check for $50, on the Duxbury 
Bank, & shall send you more important sum, 
by or before the 1 of Jany. 

I observe what you say of Mr Wright’s little 
piece of land. I would not wish him to part with 
it against his will; but hope you will find a little 
piece, of considerably more value, & and let the 
boys work out the difference. 

Praying to be remembered with kindness to 
the family and all friends. 

I remain yrs 
C.H. Thomas Esq. (signed) D. Webster 


The South Shore is and always has 
been periodically beaten by the surf and 
overflowed by the high water of north- 
easterly gales. Every few years a storm of 
more than ordinary violence rakes the 
coast causing considerable damage. Along 
the reaches of Green Harbor River (more 
often called Cut River) are low stretches 
of fertile land. Mr. Webster with a pre- 
ponderance of sandy soil, turned to these 
richer lowlands and by dyking against 
high waters, acquired some valuable 
acreage. When a storm of exceptional in- 
tensity coincided with a high course of 
tides, the dykes were brought under 
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heavy pressure. In 1835 they gave way 
and after the news reached Washington, 
the following philosophical letter was re- 


ceived in Marshfield. 
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this there is nothing wrong, nothing to com- 
plain of, nothing to repine at. Whatever Provi- 
dence orders is right and the violent convul- 
sions and agitation of the elements are but pro- 
cesses in the general administration of Provi- 





THE WEBSTER ESTATE, SHOWING HOUSE BUILT AFTER THE FIRE, AND 
LOOKING TOWARD GREEN HARBOR (OR CUT) RIVER 


Washington, Jan. 5 1835 
Dear Henry.— 

I received your letter Dec. 31, giving an ac- 
count of the high tide and storm, and of the 
breaking away of the dyke. I regret the occur- 
rence; but it is no occasion for repining or com- 
plaint. It has happened that in a course of high 
tides, and at the moment of a violent east wind, 
the sea has invaded the land with such violence 
as to overcome the barriers which man had 
erected against its encroachments—very well. 
This is an event beyond human foresight, or, at 
least, beyond the power of human prevention ; 
and is therefore no cause for remorse, although 
it may occasion regret. No wise man supposes, 
that the agencies of nature, or the power of 
physical causes will fail to have their full ef- 
fect and operation, always. If high tides and 
a strong wind from the sea, concur and co- 
operate, the land will be to some extent, un- 
usually overflowed; and both the just and the 
unjust must bear alike the consequence. In all 


dence. The winds the sea, the clouds, commit 
no mistake. If our new barn (if I may illus- 
trate sentiment by so coarse an example) were 
to be blown away by the winds (like one of 
its predecessors) or burnt up, by lightning, it 
would not cause me a moments pain. Nothing 
would remain but to rebuild it. But if it should 
be burned thro’ the carelessness of a careless 
man, I would, I confess, be angry enough 
almost—to wish that he himself had been a 
little scorched in the same fire. Therefore, My 
Dear Henry, go to work, repair, or rebuild the 
dyke. If any of the trees are killed, let them 
die, and set out others. If the English meadow 
be injured, remedy the injury, as best you may; 
and succeed as well as you can against future 
casualties. 

The sea, tho’ the instrument of Providence, 
is not Providence. You may therefore war 
against it, without irreverence; and if you can 
so far shut it out—restrain it and get the 
mastery of it, as to be able to say that hitherto 
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it shall come, but no farther, there is no impiety 
in so saying. Give the attention then to under- 
stand that hereafter you do not expect to see 
its unwelcome and officious waves, overflow- 
ing our meadow, interfering with our. . 
spoiling our orchards. 


. and 


Yours truly 
oh Dan’! Webster 

The redundancy of this letter by a 
man of great conciseness at times, Is ex- 
plained by the fact that writing to Marsh- 
field was relaxation for him. This is in- 
dicated by another long letter written 
when his official duties had so exhausted 
his strength that he had been obliged to 
take a day’s rest, shutting himself from all 
callers, yet he employed a considerable 
time that day in rambling along with his 
pen about Marshfield affairs. 

The letter quoted below is written on 
small-size, unfolded, single-sheet note- 
paper. Ihe second sheet of instructions is 
not available but the gems of Mr. Web- 
ster’s whimsical mood are saved: 

Nov. 19, 1841 
Dear Henry 

Here I am, at my table, & my work—in good 
health, but not feeling so well as when I was 
in the Boat with Seth Peterson or sitting under 
the bushes up at “Island Creek Pond”. with 
Hiram Bryant, looking out for black ducks & 
“soppers”!—I have mistaken my genius—I 
ought to have been a fisherman—But it is too 
late to change. 

I have rec’d your letters. You must keep all 
straight at Duxbury & Hingham. If necessary, 
I suppose I can furnish a /itt/e rhino, occasion- 
ally. 





‘The Seth Peterson mentioned was the 
lobsterman and expert boatman who was 
Mr. Webster’s companion on his sea fish- 
ing trips and who had charge of his boats, 
the Comet, Lapwing and others. Peter- 
son had a privileged place in his employer’s 
respect and was dubbed by him, The 
Commodore, a Yankee with wit and 
originality who was in no way awed by 
the great presence that fortune had so 
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singularly brought into his humble life. 
He never hesitated to venture his opin- 
ion on national problems, during the dull 
intervals while waiting for the chance 
passing of some hapless codfish. These 
views, while no doubt often amusing to 
Mr. Webster, sometimes were taken to 
heart. 

Porter Wright, another stalwart citi- 
zen, was the foreman of Green Harbor 
Farm who had the respect and friend- 
ship of Mr. Webster until the latter’s 
death broke up the benevolent organiza- 
tion and the lives of its devoted employees. 

Mr. Webster was always eager for 
news from Marshfield, even of its small 
daily concerns, and often complained of 
what seemed to him long intervals be- 
tween letters. How gently he chided 
“Henry” for leaving him uninformed 
concerning affairs on the farm and town, 
in a letter written on January 8, 1834!— 
Dear Henry.— 

I have received your letter of the 3rd of this 
month, after an interval rather longer than 
usual. This might have been expected. A new 
wife is a tair excuse for forgetting, for a little 
while, an old friend. Tho’ an old friend is a 
good thing, a new wife is a better. Therefore 
I shall not quarrel with the said lady, even if 
she should so monopolise your time and atten- 
tions as to cause still longer delays, in your 
correspondence. I suppose the sleighing is good 
and I know the moon has been shining for sev- 
eral evenings past, with great brightness. 


‘The owner of Green Harbor diversi- 
fied his interests over a wide range; crops, 
animals, “feathered tribes,’ as he called 
them, and the vegetable kingdom. His 
letters of instruction covered problems 
and planning in all these fields; one year 
he ambitiously planned to raise three hun- 
dred turkeys. There were even peacocks 
to decorate the premises. He imported 
cattle to improve his stock and when some 
disease appeared he wrote, “Under the 
circumstances we must diminish, not in- 
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crease, but diminish the stock and go on 
diminishing ’til the disease runs out. We 
must try to raise a few calves, so as to 
preserve the pure imported blood and rest 
there.” 

While fine oxen seemed to take Mr. 
Webster’s fancy he still admired a splen- 
did horse. When one such animal, named 
Steamboat, died he ordered him buried 
in a standing position, which he felt 
honored the horse. Over the grave he 
placed a sign, written in Latin: “Stop, 
traveler, a greater traveler than you lies 
here.” 

The proprietor of Green Harbor was 
particular that each part of the farm was 
called by appropriate names and among 
the stock those with any pretensions of 
blood above the native breeds each had a 
name. When ill, Mr. Webster, as he sat 
out of doors, had the animals driven past 
while he amused himself calling their 
names. He even named his guns and fish- 
ing rods. 

Mr. Webster’s younger son, Edward, 
died a major in the Mexican War. It was 
a great blow. Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thomas, 
who knew the Major so well and so af- 
fectionately, named a son for him. This 
child’s early death called forth the follow- 
ing heartfelt letter. 


Boston Aug. 5, 1849 
My dear friend. 

Nobody, not partaking of your relationship, 
& your blood could feel more for yourself & 
Mrs Thomas, than Mrs Webster and myself 
feel, at the loss of dear little Edward. There 
were circumstances which made him particu- 
larly precious to us; & I have often felt the wish, 
that I should live, till I could tell him some- 
thing of him, whose name he bore. Little, in- 
deed, did I think, that he would go to the 
grave before me. But it is often thus, in the 
orderings of Divine Providence. Our juniors 
become our Predecessors to the world of spirits. 

We pray you & Mrs Thomas to accept our 
deepest condolence, & heartfelt participation in 
this affliction & to be assured of our prayers for 
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the health and happiness of all your family. 
We came up yesterday & I think of going to 
Edgartown, or Nantucket, or both this week, , 
leaving the City tomorrow morning. There was 
a most refreshing rain here, last evening, which 
I hope reached our quarter. 
Very truly & sincerely 
Yrs 
(Signed) Danl Webster 
C. LeRoy Webster 
C. H. Thomas Esq. 


Mr. Webster was a man of deep senti- 
ment. One day in 1848 after dining he 
invited the household at Marshfield to 
proceed with him to the wide lawn before 
the house. Mr. Thomas, at Mr. Web- 
ster’s request, had previously carefully 
selected two young elm trees about eight 
feet high. The family and guests were un- 
aware of the purpose of this ceremony un- 
til a gardener appeared with spades and 
these trees. The statesman selected two 
spots, helping to dig the holes and steady- 
ing the trees with his own hands. One 
memorial elm is named for his beloved 
daughter Julia, the other for his la- 
mented Major Edward, each with a few 
touching words of love and affectionate 
memory. 

Mr. Webster’s indebtedness may, in 
large part, have been caused by his love 
of Green Harbor, for he appeared.to have 
lived modestly enough in Washington. In 
this connection must always be remem- 
bered that he had a tender heart. He sel- 
dom declined to aid an unfortunate. 
There is the touching story of the desti- 
tute minister without a church who called 
at Green Harbor. He related the details 
of his impoverished condition. Finally 
Mr. Webster asked him what he really 
needed most. The old pastor said that if 
he had a cow he felt he could pull 
through. Porter Wright was sent for and 
told to take the minister to the barn and 
there to pick out the cow he wanted. 
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Unfortunately the first and last pages 
of the following letter are missing, but 
the revealing excerpt is of considerable 
historical interest. che approximate date 
is obvious from the context—summer of 
1850, shortly after President Fillmore 
assumed the presidency and Mr. Web- 
ster’s appointment as Secretary of State. 
The colored man, Charles Brown, re- 
ferred to, served Mr. Webster many 
years. 


...1 do not know about the calves, whether 
there any likely pairs or not &c &c; nor have I 
heard anything lately about, geese, ducks, 
turkies, peacocks, guinea hens, polanders, Rocks, 
country, chickens & &c &—So you see, My 
Dear Sir, [C. H. Thomas] you will be obliged 
to make another trip to Green Harbor, & write 
another letter So much for Marshfield & 
farming—And now something of myself, & my 
having taken office again, it was a case of ir- 
resistible pressure, & necessity. The only grati- 
fication I derive from it, is, that abolitionists, & 
some little Whigs cliques do not enjoy much of 
triumph in it. There is one comfort, however, 
which is considerable. I saw that Congress 
would probably be in session the greater part of 
the summer, &, for summer, the Dept of State 
is a far better place than the Senate Chamber. 
The rooms are cool & kept very nice, & no 
crowd. Charles Brown is back again, to wait 
on me, & I believe the old clerks were not sorry 
to see me among them again. My | sic] succes- 
sor complained much of the quantity of work, 
but I do not find it overwhelming. Early and 
regular hours enable me to despatch every 
thing, & see every body that calls. By writing 
an hour or two before breakfast at home, and 
then going early to the Department, I am able 
to finish things, so as to be at leisure by the 
time persons call. My latch string is always 
outside. 








Mr Fillmore is a man of business, as well as 
a man of sense. He is rather slow, being very 
cautious; but he is sagacious, & good tempered, 
& the transaction of affairs with him, I have 
found, thus far, very pleasant. 

The Cabinet, (except the near ox on the 
lead), will, when all yoked up, be a strong 
team. Two seats are not yet filled—Mr Pearce 
declines—if he were to leave the Senate, a Gen- 
tleman of other politics would take his place 
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for two years. Mr Bates we have not heard of, 
although it is said, or rumored, that he arrived 
in the City last eve’. His acceptance is doubtful, 

We shall continue to live in the same bird 
cage of a house, which we have occupied five or 
six winters. I can not afford the expense of a 
larger establishment, nor is Mrs Webster will- 
ing to undertake the fatigues of it. Besides, | 
was not made Secretary of State to give enter- 
tainments, but to help on the public business, if 
I could. |Mr. Webster was ill. | 

My last speech is put into pamphlet form, & 
I will try to find time to present some of them 
to Marshfield & Duxbury. I believe forty or 
fifty thousand copies have been subscribed for, 
by members of the two houses. One reason for 
buying it, perhaps, is, that they hope it will be 
the last. 


Washington, Aug. 12, 5: 
Monday morning 5 o’clock 
Dear Henry 

I am quite obliged to you for your full and 
particular account of the quadrupeds. It is as 
good a cattle show as I ever saw on paper. 
There are so many of them, that when I get 
home, I shall not only be not able to call them 
by name, but shall not know them all by sight. 
If they know me, they will have the hands of 
me. I hope Porter | Wright] will be able to 
turn some of them away for beef, soon. 

Your next dispatch will treat of the feathered 
tribes, from Bantams up to Peacocks, & from 
ducks up to Canada geese. 

I shall give it a preference, the morning | 
receive it, over all other ofhcial communica- 
tions, foreign or domestic. 

I fear the rye & wheat are much injured. It 
would have better, probably in such colding 
W eather, not to have cut so much at one [ si . 
We can have no field of winter rye, this year. 
I suppose hay seed was sour where the late crop 
of rye was; if not we will put some other crop 
in, next spring. You say nothing of the millet; 
nor do you say whether any effect is visible 
from the guano, put on the field in front of the 
House. 

So much for Marshfield. As for Washington, 
wires and types tell you all. The Gov’t begins 
to move on, a little; but it is dreadfully em- 
barrassed by disunionists, abolitionsts, & free 
soil men. Our own worthy representative, I am 
told, does not know, now, to which side he shall 
carry the succour of his person, & the support 
of his vote. on the Texan Bill, which is likely 
to come up today, or tomorrow. I have known 
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one or two valuable members of Congress, 
made out of clergymen—& no more. Generally, 
they are good for nothing, having a very false 
estimate of themselves. They are self sufhcient 
dogmatical & ‘ignorant of what they’re most 
assured.’ 

The Massachusetts Senators have at last cove 
to. Four members from the State will vote for 
the Texan Bill viz: Ashmun, Grinnell, Dun- 
can, Rockwell; two against it, Allen & Mann; 
our worthy representative :s considering of the 
side he shall take, very gravely. Into which 
scale he shall finally jump, he will make the 
other “fly up” as your father used to say, of a 
fat OX. 

This week will witness important votes in 
both Houses. I think the Senate will pass the 
California Bill, this day; and J ope the House 
will do the same with the Texan Bill tomorrow. 

This is quite a cool morning. The mercury 
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“T have the honor to be, with high con- 

sideration, yr Excellency’s most humble 

servant.” 
(signed ) 


Danl Webster 


To the Chevalier Thomas 


1852 found Daniel Webster’s health 
failing rapidly. He managed to get back 
to Marshfield but the end was near. He 
died on October 24, 1852 and was given 
what was described at the time as “a 
primitive New England funeral.” 

‘The Green Harbor house was burned 
in 1878 and much of the old associations 
went with it. Of the original structure, 
there now remains only Daniel Webster’s 
small office building, quite ready for some 


is 20 degrees lower than it was Saturday morn- — worthy plan of preservation, in memory 


of that great intellect that dissolved like 
“the traces of a cloud” and left a coun- 
tryside bereft. 


ing, at the same hour. Give my love to your 
wife & boys; & to Ann, and as many of her 
children as are this side of California; & my 
best regards to Dr Porter. 
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WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Artsand 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 


On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 
the year round, in a 17th-century house 


Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 








DEERFIELD 
INN 


DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Open All Year 
for the 
Convenience 
of 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Visiting 
Old Deerfield 
and its 


Historic Houses 


TELEPHONE GREENFIELD 3538 


Or write for Reservations 


oo WANTED wo 


examples of 
woodcarving and other 
early American 


arts and crafts 
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Please write prices and details to 
The Old Store on the Harbor 
Mary A.tis, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 














Colonial American 
Silver 


Pint “Cann” 
by 
Nathaniel Austin 
Charlestown 
734-1818 
engraved with 





Russell family crest, 


ee a demi-lion holding 


a cross crosslet. 





Hon. James Russell, 1715-1798, born in Charles. 
town, married Mary Graves, moved to Russell 
house in Lincoln (built 1717), where his daugh- 
ter Margaret was married in'1781 to John Cod- 
man. The Russell family descended from Richard 
Russell who came from Hereford, England, in 
1640, and settled in Charlestown. Each genera- 
tion was of great importance in the Colony. 


Collection of GEBELEIN 


Silversmiths at 79 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON 
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American shelf clock by 
Aaron Willard (unmarked), 
circa 1810. 12% inches wide, 

$14 inches deep, 36 inches high. 

Typical movement, double-barred 

hands and dish dial. $675. 

(tax included) 






OLD LABEL IN BACK OF DOOR READS: 
Family Clock 
Mr. fonathan €. Prentiss 


Mss Mar yf Whitlemore 
pnaried 1812 





Offered subject to prior sale. 
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CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


o! Lntiguartans, fuveler Qld and Lhoorenithe 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 























To the Members of 
The Society for the Preservation of 


New England Antiquities 


Oxup-Time New ENGLAND, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership and 
consequent increase in income, it will be possible to rendér a greater service 
by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial features, and 
also by issuing six or more numbers.each year. To bring this about our mem- 
bers must aid us in bringing the magazine to the attention of any friend or ac- 
quaintance they believe would be interested in the work of the Society. Please 
fill in and forward to this office the nomination blank below. Your coépera- 
tion will be highly appreciated. And—do it Now! Thank you. 








‘Recommended for Membership 


in the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $100; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. Bertram K. Little, Director and Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


I nominate 


Address 


for Membership in the Society. 











BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business, it is 
never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere. 
However, when change or increase in banking connections is 
being considered, we would like very much to be kept in mind. 


We welcome opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at 
any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 587 Boylston Street 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ero 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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